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PREFACE. 



W HEN the publication of this volume was first 
proposed, it was meant to include only the 
Religious Poems of Bishop Henry King, together 
with such extracts from his Miscellaneous writings 
as might seem most suitable for general perusal, and 
a few Biographical Notices, extracted from the com- 
mon authorities. But during an accidental delay 
which occurred after the Poems and Psalms had 
been printed off, it was discovered that some un- 
published records were still in existence, which ap- 
peared to throw considerable light upon the history 
and connections of the Author ; and as these would 
have been nearly useless, if they had not been accom- 
panied by copious illustrations, I thought it best 
to alter the original design, and to run the risk of 
appearing inconsistent, rather than lose an opportu- 
nity which was not likely to recur. If I had fore- 
seen that the Work would assume so much of an 
antiquarian character, the whole of Bishop King's 
English Poems should have been reprinted in it: 
but it was now too late to introduce so great an ad- 
dition to the size of the book ; and therefore the re- 
mainder of these Poems must be left for a separate 
volume, which will be published without delay. 

In all the extracts which are contained in this 
Volume, the text of the old editions has been exactly 
followed, except that I found it necessary to revise 
the punctuation, which was sometimes so irregular 
as to affect the sense. The Poems have been col- 
lated throughout with a MB. copy in the possession 
of Mr. Pickering; and some use has been made of a 
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similar but smaller MS. preserved among Malone’s 
Books in the Bodleian Library. (MSS. No. 22.) A 
few various readings have been added from some 
other copies of detached Poems, which are accounted 
for as they occur. 

I have much pleasure in expressing my obligations 
to the gentlemen who have assisted my researches 
in the various Repositories of Records which are 
under their control ; and especially to the Rev. Dr. 
Bliss and the Rev. Dr. Bandinel, of Oxford; to 
J. Pulxnan, Esq. and W. Courthope, Esq., of the 
Herald’s College ; to the Rev. S. R. Maitland, keeper 
of the MSS. at Lambeth ; and to F. E. Freeland, Esq. 
of Chichester, who has favoured me with many useful 
communications, which are acknowledged in their 
proper places. I am also much indebted to the 
Clergy who have charge of the Registers which have 
been consulted in the progress of this little work, 
for the courtesy with which they have answered my 
enquiries, or have permitted me to examine their 
Records for myself. And lastly, I desire to offer my 
best thanks to the Rev. the President of C. C. C. for 
giving me access to Fulman’s MSS. ; and to J. P. 
Collier, Esq., for the loan of a MS. in his possession. 
I cannot conclude without acknowledging the ready 
kindness with which Mr. Pickering has afforded me 
his valuable aid throughout; but I know that he 
will feel abundantly rewarded, if this publication 
should be successful in calling attention to the cha- 
racter and writings of one of Walton’s friends. 



Lincoln College, 
Jan. 19 : 1843 : 



J. H. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF 
BISHOP HENRY KING. 



H ENRY KING, eldest son of John King, afterwards 
Bishop of London, was born at Worminghall in 
Buckinghamshire, where his immediate connections had 
been settled for two generations ; and was baptized there 
on the 16th of January, 1591-2.* His great-grandfather, 
William (or Thomas f) Kynge, is said to have sprung from 
an old Devonshire family, which could be traced back, as 
his descendents were fond of supposing, to the stock of the 
•Id West-Saxon Kings. J It is very possible that this tra- 
dition may have originated in the accidental meaning of 
their name ; but the later members of the family entertained 



* Worminghall Register of Baptisms, under the year 1501-2; 
“ Henricus lilius Joins Kynge Decimo sexto die Januarii.” It 
is said that he was born in the same chamber where his father also 
had been born. Fuller, Worthies of Bucks, p. 132. Wood, A. O. 
iii. 830. Harl. MS. 1625. fol. 115. The exact day of his birth is 
not mentioned. 

t Wood says “ Thomas A. O. ii. 204.774. and Geneal. in MS. 
Ashm. F. 7. foil. 72. 162. See Appendix A. § 1. 2 . It is “ William” 
in the authenticated Geneal. which is there given from the College 
of Arms. Dodd calls him “ John Ch. Hist. i. 400. 

# X In Munday’s Edit, of Stowe’s Survey of London, (1633) we find 
“ Iohn Kino, Bishop of London, descended from the Ancient 
Kings of Devonshire by his Father, and from the Conqvests of 
Haughton Conquest in Bedfordshire by his mother,’’ &c. (p. 775.) 
This expression may possibly be regarded as ambiguous ; but it 
was not thought so by Fuller, who says, referring to this passage 
in the Survey, “ John King — of antient extraction, in ctyus 
Genere vel Indole nihil reperio mediocre , nihil quod non prt r- 
cellens , descended (saith the Survay of London) from the Saxon 

b 
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no doubts upon the subject of their Royal Ancestry ; for we 
meet with both “ the ancient Kings of Devonshire” and 
the arms of King on all their monuments, although even 
these latter, which are undoubtedly authentic,* do not 
appear to have had any such prominence, till they were 
painted by the sons of Bishop John King on the windows 
of Christ-Church. 

It is certain, however, that the family was in possession 
of considerable wealth and importance before the middle 
of the sixteenth century. At the time of the dissolution 
of monasteries, Robert (the brother of William) Kynge, 
who had been Abbot of Thanie, and a suffragan Bishop, 
and was then Abbot of Osney, was advanced to the new 
See of Oxford, which was created in September, 1542. 
He is said to have amassed a large estate, which des- 
cended in the line of Henry King, though it appears to 
have been somewhat diminished while in his father’s 
hands. + 

William Kynge himself married a daughter of Sir John 
Williams, of Burfield, in Berkshire, whose second son 



Kings in Devonshire 'by bis Father Philip King/' &c. (Ch. 
Hist. B. X. p. 90.) Wood is evidently less believing ; — " Robert 
Kynge [the Bp. of Oxford] was descended from the ancient Kings 
of Devonshire, as the posterity of his brother Thomas [i. e. 
William] say/' &c. (A. O. ii. 774.) I presume that Bp. Henry 
King alludes to this tradition in his Will, when he authorizes his 
Executors “ in some small Table affixed to the wall to engrave 
that short account of [his] extraction herevnto annexed." See 
also his verses to his Father's memory, p. 53. of this vol. Cf. the 
note on p. 176. The various Monumental Inscr. alluded to above 
will be found in App. A. $. IV. 

* As Wood appears to be sceptical on this point also, (A. O. ii. 775. 
Hist. Antiq. Oxon. iii. 466. ed. Gutch.) it may be well to observe, 
that they were admitted at the Herald’s College in 1621, when 
the burial of Bishop Jo'an King was recorded there. See App. A. 
$ IV. ad init. They were also inserted more fully with the Gene- 
alogy in Byshe’s Visit, of Sussex, 1662 — S. 

t The account of Fuller proceeds as follows : “ Philip King, 

sometimes Page to King Henry the VIII, Nephew and Heire to 
Robert King last Abbot of Osney, and first Bishop of Oxford, who 
left him a great personal Estate, which it seems was quickly con- 
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was created Viscount Williams of Thame, Apr. 5: 1. 
Mar. (1554.)* This connection will account for the re- 
moval of the family to the borders of Oxfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire, where two of the sons of William King 
were settled, at the villages of Shabington and Worming- 
hall. One of these, Philip King, of Worminghall, the 
grandfather of Henry King, was educated under the super- 
vision of his two uncles. Sir John (afterwards Lord) 
Williams, and the Bishop of Oxford ; and was page in 
his youth to King Henry VIII. He can have suffered but 
little loss from the circumstance that he was only a 
younger son, as he inherited the estates of Bishop Robert 
Kynge. About the year 1553, or 1554, he married Eliza- 
beth Conquest of Houghton-Conquest in Bedfordshire, 
by whom he had twelve children. The most celebrated 
of these was John King, the future Bishop of London, 
who was bom about 1559 ; and after taking his degrees 
in Arts as Student of Christ-Church, was made Arch- 
deacon of Nottingham in August, 1590. It must have 
been about this period that he was married to Joane, 
daughter of Henry Freeman, who seems to have come 
originally from Staffordshire, but who was afterwards 
settled at Henley-upon-Thames ; f and of this marriage, 
Henry King was the eldest son. 



tamed, so that this Prelate [John King] used to say. He believed 
there was a Fate in Abbey-Money no lease than Abbey-Land, 
which seldome proved Fortun ate or of C ontinuance to the Owners ’ 
(Ch. Hist. 1. 1.) In H. King’s will, he mentions the melting or 
miscarriage of “ that greater Fortune discending from my famous 
Ancesters,” &c. See Appendix C. § II. 

* See Dugdale’s Bar. ii. 393. One notice in that account is 
curious. “ Furthermore, in 2 £. 6. [1548] he was made 
Steward of all the Lands, belonging to Robert, then Bishop of 
Oxford, the remainder to Francis his son ; with an annual 
Salary of six pounds, thirteen shillings, and four pence, for that 
service.’* 

t This appears to be the inference we must draw from a com* 
parison of the Geneal. in App. A. with the Bishop’s Funeral Cer- 
tificate. Wood calls his wife the “ daughter of Hen. Freeman of 
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The earliest education of Henry King is said to have 
been received in the grammar-school of Thame,* which 
had been founded by Lord Williams; but he was after- 
wards removed to Westminster, and was elected Student 
of Christ-Church from that school in 1608, along with 
his next brother, John, who washis junior by three years, f 
They were matriculated on the 20th of January, 1608-9, 
when Henry King had just completed his seventeenth 
year, t His father’s position , however, had been materially 
altered since the time of his birth. He was " a preacher 
in the city of York” when he was advanced to his Arch- 
deaconry in 1590 ; and there is evidence to prove that he 
continued, for a few years, to be occasionally resident in 
the North. § But he soon became one of the Royal 
chaplains, and was presented, by the Queen herself, to 
the Rectory of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, in 1597. Rather 
more than two years afterwards, the Queen gave him the 



Staffordshire.” (A. O. iii. 839.) There are no records of such a 
marriage at Henley. As to the date which is here assigned for 
it, it may be observed, that John King was Proctor from Apr. 29 : 
1589 : to Apr. 29 : 1590 : that his Appointment to the Archd. of 
Nottingham followed on the 12th of August next ensuing; and 
that his eldest son was born, as stated above, in Jan. 1591-2. The 
authorities for the other statements in this paragraph will be 
found in App. A. § I. and II. 

* Wood, A. O. iii. 839. 

i See Welch’s Westm. List, p. 25. (There is an old MS. trans-. 
cript of this Register in Wood’s MSS. in the Ashm. F. 28.) The 
following are the entries at Ch. Ch. which have been procured 
by the kindness of Dr. Bliss: “ From Westm. School Students, 
1608. Hen. King Bucks, fil. decani ./Ed. Xti. — Job. King Ebor. 
filius Dec. et Vice-Canc.” 

t Lib. Matric: “./Ed. Christi, Jan: 20°: 1608: Henricus Kinge, 
Buck, filius Reuerendi Vicecancellarii Decani AEdisChrl an. nat. 
17. — Johannes Kinge Eboracen. filius dicti Reuerendi Vicecancel- 
larii Decani iEdisChrl. Oxon. an. nat. 14.” 

§ Cf. Wood, A. O. ii. 294. 632. John King was chaplain to 
Archbishop Piers, whose Funeral Sermon he preached Nov. 17 : 
1594. (Cf. Le Neve’s Archb. of York, p. 79. I have seen the 
Sermon, and can fully assent to the remark which Le Neve had 
heard.) His Lectures on Jonah were “ Delivered at Yorke in 
the yeare of ovr Lord 1594.” Another Sermon (which is ap- 
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additional preferment of a Prebendal stall in the Cathe- 
dral of St. Paul’s.* From this time, his advancement in 
the church went on with considerable rapidity. “ He was 
Chaplain to Queen Elizabeth, ” says Fuller, “ and as he 
was appointed by Her Councel to preach the first Sermon 
at Court when Her Body lay Inhearsed in the Chappel 
of White-Hall, so was be designed for the first Sermon 
to Her Successour King James at Charter-House when 
He entred London, then sworn his first Chaplain ; who 
eommonly called him the King of Preachers. f And Sir 
Edward Coke would say of him, He was the best Speaker 
in Starre -Chamber in his time/’t He was one of the only 
two Clergymen below the rank of Bishops and Deans, 
who were called to attend at the Hampton Court Con- 
ference in January 1603 - 4 , on the Ecclesiastical side; 
and was afterwards appointed, with three others, to preach 
before the Scotch Clergy at Hampton Court in 1606 . § 



pended, like the former, to the Ed. of the Lectures printed in 
1018) was preached at York Nov. 17 : 1595 : — His second son, John, 
was born in Yorkshire, as we see from the entries printed in the 
two last Notes. His third son, Robert, was born in Berkshire ; 
his fourth and fifth, William and Philip, in London. See App. 
A. $ IV. 

* See Newc. Repert. i. 275. 211. The former was in the Royal 
gift (Jur. Praer.) by the advancement of Bancroft to the see of 
London ; the latter, through that of Cotton to the see of Exeter. 
The note of Kennet on Wood (A. O. ii. 297.) has caused some to 
think that he was the “ Joh. King A. M." who was collated to the 
Rectqry of St. Anne and St. Agnes, Aldersgate, in August, 15S0 ; 
whereas he was then only B.A. ; and probably not in orders. 
The real Rector of St. Anne's was a member of St. John's Col. 
lege, Cambridge. See Ne\.c. Repert. i. 278. 

f See the note on p. 177 ; to which 1 might have added a line 
which was addressed to him by Richard Argali, about the time 
of his deftth (see below) ; 

“ Who art in pardoning and giuing like a King** 

J Ch. Hist. B. X. p. 91. Part of this is confirmed in the Ded. 
of H. King’s Sermon on his death: — “bis dread Soueraigne, 
whose first-sworne Chaplaine he was, after his Maiesties happie 
arriuall in these parts." 

$ Spot* wood’s Hist, of Scotch Church, p. 497. Collier, ii. 691. 
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When Dr. Ravis was about to be removed from the 
Deanery of Christ Church, by his elevation to the see of 
Gloucester, a petition was signed by 32 of the students, 
in the name of the rest, for the purpose of requesting King 
James to confer the vacant Deanery upon Dr. John King, 
(whom they describe as clarissimum lumen Anglicana Ec- 
clesia,) that he, who bad been their chosen companion, 
might now be their leader and guide ;* and as the request 
was granted, he was installed Dean of Christ-Church on 
the 4th of August, 1605. It was therefore under the 
happiest auspices, that his sons were admitted into the 
University of which their father was then Vice-Chancellor, 
as members of a college over which he had been thus 
honourably appointed to preside. 

In spite of the disparity of age, Henry King and his 
brother were closely connected in every step of their Uni- 
versity Career. Both were admitted on the same days 
(June 19 : 1611 : and July 7 : 1614 :) to the degrees of 
Bachelor and Master of Arts;f and at a later period, 
they obtained Canonries of Christ-Church in the same 
year, and were together made Bachelors and Doctors of 
Divinity. They appear also to have been continually 
engaged upon the same studies ; for wherever we find a 
copy of Latin verses by Henry King, the production of 
his brother John is almost sure to follow on the very next 
page, t 

It was probably about this period in his life that Henry 
King wrote many of the smaller pieces which are included 
in the original volume of his Poems, but which the plan 
of the present edition has compelled me to omit. Such 
at least would be the conclusion to which we sl^puld be 

* This Document, which is quoted by Wood, (A. O. ii. 295.) is 
printed entire in the Appendix, (A. § 111.) from die original, pre- 
ferred among Wood’s papers. 

f Wood’s Fasti, i. 341. 357. 

$ See a list of some of these, in App. A. § IV. 2. and App. E. 

M. 
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led by the language of his publishers; and by Fuller's 
outline of his course ; — “ David saith, that the good Tree 
(Man*) shall bring forth his fruit in due season ; so our 
Doctor varied his fruits according to the diversity of his 
age. Being brought up in Christ-Church in Oxford, he 
delighted in the studies of Musick and Poetry; — more 
elder, he applyed himself to Oratory and Philosophy ; — 
and in his reduced age fixed on Divinity, which bis 
Printed Sermons on the Lords-prayer, and others which 
he preached, remaining fresh in the minds of his Auditors, 
will report him to all posterity." f There is nothing so 
remarkable about these juvenile productions of Bishop 
King, as to make it any matter for surprise that they have 
not maintained their place among the minor Poets of that 
period, whose works are still familiar to us ; yet they 
possess a considerable degree of smoothness and elegance, 
which justifies the expressions of commendation that they 
have frequently received. The following may be regarded 
as a favourable specimen of their general character. 

“ SONNET. 

“ Go thou that vainly do’st mine eye* inrite 
To taste the softer comforts of the night. 

And bid'st me cool the fearer of my brain 
In those sweet balmy dewes which slumber pain ; 

Enjoy thine own peace in untroubled sleep, 

Whil’st my sad thoughts eternal vigils keep. 

O could’st thou for a time change breasts with me. 

Thou in that broken Glass shouldst plainly see 
A heart which wastes in the slow smothring fire 
Blown by despair, and fed by false desire, 



* The interpolation is Fuller’s own, as the reader will readily 
believe. 

t Worthies of Bueks. p. 133. This account was written while 
Henry King was “ still living, Anno Domini 1660.” It is copied 
by another contemporary writer, in MS. HarL. 1625. fol. 115. 
(This life, which is mostly taken from Fuller, originally con* 
eluded thus ; “ & is now still lining, 1667, and long may he liue 
to the Glory of God and the Good of his Church but the words 
were afterwards erased, and the date of his death inserted.) It 
is also copied by Wood, A. O. iii. 839. 
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Can onely reap such sleeps as Sea-men have, 

When fierce winds rock them on the foaming wave.” 

(pp. 11, 12.) 

Dr. John King was advanced to the see of London in 
the month of September, 1611:* and the extensive patron- 
age which is annexed to that Bishopric enabled him to 
supply his sons with adequate preferment, as soon as they 
were of age to be ordained; for it appears that he had 
determined, from the beginning, to devote them to the 
service of the Church.f Henry King was collated to the 
Prebend of St. Pancras, in the Cathedral of St. Paul’s, 
Jan. 24 : 1615-6 : when he was only twenty-four years 
old ; and according to the foundation of Bishop Kempe, 
he received, at the same time, the office of Penitentiary or 
Confessor in that Cathedral, and the Rectory and Patron- 
age of Chigwell, Essex.} Roger Fenton, the last Preben- 
dary of St. Pancras, had been Vicar of Chigwell before 
bis promotion ; and retained the Vicarage till the time of 
his death; so that he was Rector, Patron, and Vicar, all 
in his own proper person. Thus King had to exercise the 
rights of a Patron as soon as he became a Prebendary ; 
and as he has been charged with favouring Puritans in 
the disposal of his Patronage at a later period, it seems 
right to mention, that Emanuel Uty,whom he presented 
to the Vicarage of Chigwell, Jan. 31 ; 1615-6: was a 



* Election confirmed. Sept. 7 : Consecr. Sept. 8 : Temporalities 
restored. Sept. 18 : See Dugdale’s St. Paul's, by Ellis, pp. 222. 
402. Newc. Repert. i. 29. Wood's A. O. ii. 295. 297. Le Neve’s 
Fasti, p. 181. 

t He “ prouided," as his son tells us, “ so farre as in him lay, 
for a succession in his Blood, to set hand to the same plough ; 
bauing dedicated (in his desire) all his Sonnes (in act Two) to the 
Ministery of this Church, and by no meanes willing to heare of 
any other course (though otherwise inuited by Gracious offers 
for some of them in particular) to be vndertaken by them, sane 
that function alone.” Serm. at St. Paul’s Cross, p. 63. 

X Dugdale’s St. Paul’s, by Ellis, p. 268. Newc. Repert. i. 197. 
cf. 92 and 193, and ii. 141. Kennet in Wood, A, O. iii. 842. 
Fasti, i. 259. 
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sturdy supporter of the opposite side, and suffered severely 
for his dislike to the Parliament at the outbreak of the 
Rebellion.* Rather more than a year afterwards, (viz: 
April 10:1617:) King was advanced to the Archdeaconry 
of Colchester, f and at a little later period, his father gave 
him the sinecure Rectory of Fulham ; but the exact date 
of his institution has not been preserved .J He also be- 
came one of the Royal Chaplains, and retained all these 
preferments until he was himself promoted to the Epis- 
copal bench. His younger brother, John, was collated 
to the Prebend of Kentish-Town, in the same Cathedral 
of St. Paul's, Dec. 13 : 1616. § 

It happens that an account of a very early Sermon of 
Henry King's is preserved in one of Chamberlain's Letters 
to Sir Dudley Carleton, which is dated Nov. 8: 1617: 
and though the story is told in a very petulant and flippant 
way, it deserves quoting for the proof which it contains, 
that King did not begin by being what is commonly called 
a a popular preacher." u On Wednesday the 5th of this 
present, [viz : Nov. 5 : 1617 :] young King, the Bishop 
of London's eldest son, of the age of twenty-three years, 
[he was only two months short of twenty-sia;] preached at 
Paul's Cross. It was thought a bold part of them both, 
that so young a man should play his first prises in such 
a place and such a time, it being, as he professed, the 
primitia of his vocation, and the first Sermon that ever 
he made. But this world, they say, is made for the pre- 
sumptuous. He did reasonably well, but nothing extra- 
ordinary, nor near his father, being rather slow of utterance, 
and orator parxtm vehement ”\\ 



* See Walker's Sufferings of the Clergy, ii. 387. 

♦ Newc. i. 92. Rennet in Wood, A. O. iii. 842. Fasti, i. 169. 

X Duport, his predecessor at Fulham, was dead before Feb. 10 : 
1017-8: Newe. i. 101. 008. This preferment is not named by 
Wood. 

$ See Dugdale, by Ellis, p. 259. Newo. i. 172. 

|| Nichols's JProgr. of James I. iii. 445. 
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It appears, from Bp. John King's Will,* that Henry 
King occupied a house belonging to his Father near St. 
Paul's Church Yard; and as he was made one of the 
Residentiaries of St. Paul's, London would now become 
his, permanent place of abode. But he still kept up his 
connection with his Christ-Church friends ;f and some 
years after his removal from Oxford, he was engaged in 
trying to alleviate their mortification at a small calamity 
which befel them in the decided failure of Holiday's 
Comedy called Technogamia, which they acted before the 
King at Woodstock, for the second time, on the 26 th of 
August, 1621 . The fate of this performance is summed 
up in an Epigram which seems to have been popular at 
the time ; — 

“ Chris ts-Church presents a Marriag to the King, 

And ’cause ytt should not want an offering, 

The Kinge hym selfe did offer — what, I praye 1 
He offerd twice or thrice — to goe awaye.”J 

King’s verses on this occasion were addressed u To his 
Friends of Christ-Church, upon the mislike of the Mar- 
riage of the Arts, acted at Woodstock." They are chiefly 
remarkable for some jealousy of Cambridge, where 



* See the abstract of it in App. C. § I. 

t There are probably few instances on record, where so many 
members of one family have belonged to the same College at the 
same time. Thus in the Pamphlet entitled Iacobi Ara, 1617, we 
find Latin verses by all the five sons of Bp. John King, as mem- 
bers of Ch. Ch. viz. Henry, John, Robert, William, and Philip 
King. Another copy of verses is by Edw. Holt, the future hus- 
band of the Bp’s eldest d., who was of Hart-Hall. So in Antue 
Fvnebria , 1619, there are verses by all these six. 

t MSS. Ashm. 36. fol. 31. Wood has printed a rather different 
version (A. O. iii. 522.) in the second line of which, “ mates” may 
be corrected into “ match” from MS. Malone, 21. fol. 73. — Two 
of King’s younger brothers, William and Philip, were among 
the Actors of Holiday’s unlucky Comedy. See Nichols’s Progr. 
of James I. iii. 1109, 1110; where, and at p. 714, a full collection 
of Poems on the subject will be found. The writer of the Epigram 
given above is said to have been “ William Merrideth, Organist 
of New College.” 
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Ruggle’s Ignoramus had met with very different success a 
few years before, and for the expression of considerable 
contempt, whether real or affected, for the judgment of 
the Court. 

As the eldest son of the Bishop of London, Henry 
King would be enabled, by the mere circumstance of his 
position, to associate with some whose names are far more 
familiar to us than his own ; and it seems to have been 
the necessary result of his amiable disposition, that many 
of these acquaintances were ripened into firm and lasting 
friendships. For several years we must be content to 
gather the scanty records of his history, wherever they 
are not supplied by existing documents, from the private 
memorials which these intimacies have caused to be pre- 
served ; for he is seldom (if ever) mentioned in the public 
annals of the time. And it may be well to remark in the 
outset, that we shall find this to be a symbol of his general 
character ; for it is clear that Walton drew from reality, 
and not, as he sometimes does, from the reflection of his 
own kindly spirit, when he described him as a man who 
was “ generally noted for bis obliging nature,” * rather 
than as one who could enter, with the energy of some of 
his contemporaries, into the conflicts of that restless period. 
He belonged to what has been termed u the Church of 
Walton and Herbert, not of Athanasius and Ambrose;” 
and although the history of his life appears crowded with 
proofs of his friendly and generous nature, we fail to dis- 
cover in it any decisive marks of stern and uncompromising 
self-devotion. It is true that be could speak well and 
boldly against the errors by which he was surrounded, 
and which had caused men, in his own quaint language, 
to be “ but Impes and Zanies, in respect of those that 
liued in the Primitiue Church f but it was not until 



* Walton's Life of Donne, p. 68. Ed. 1658. 
f Sermon at St. Paul’s Cross, Nov ; 26 ; 1621 ; p. 4. 
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he had been unwillingly brought before the public by the 
reverence which he owed to his father’s memory. Certainly 
few men were ever less justly charged with undue eager- 
ness to secure an early notoriety. We cannot fail to ob- 
serve that his literary remains are distinguished by the 
same characteristics ; for the greater part of the Poems 
reprinted in the present volume appear to have been 
written when he sought an outlet for feelings which had 
been roused by private suffering, or when his horror at the 
cruelties which were the fruits of Rebellion led him to 
record his detestation of Rebellion itself. 

Perhaps the most beautiful of his Poems are those which 
he dedicated to the memory of his wife ; and this circum- 
stance makes us anxious to discover every trace of her 
history which may have been accidentally preserved ; but 
her early death has caused these notices to be unusually 
scanty, and I am not aware that even her name has been 
recorded by any of his older Biographers. * It appears, 
however, from the documents which are printed in the 
Append ix,f that he married Anne, the eldest daughter of 



* The writer of the short notice of him in the General Dic- 
tionary, by a misunderstanding of Wood’s language, has assigned 
him the wife of his eldest son ; which mistake has been retained 
by Chalmers, and transferred to the (so called) Genealogy of 
King which appears in the new History of Buckinghamshire. 

f Namely, the Genealogy, App. A. ad init. Bishop John King’s 
Funeral Certificate, and the Monum. inscr. of Henry King the 
younger, lb. § IV. Some additions, as to this branch of the 
Berkeleys, have been taken from Hasted’s Kent, ii. 424. com- 
pared with Edmondson, iv. 394. but unfortunately both of those 
histories terminate with Robert Berkeley, so that King’s name 
is not once mentioned. Sir Maurice B. was descended from 
Maurice, second son of Maurice, Lord Berkeley, who died May 31. 
1326. and his son, Feb. 12. 1347. (Edm. 1. 1. and ii. 151. Dugd. 
Bar. i. 355. 356.) Sir John Berkeley, who was created Lord 
Berkeley of Stratton in 1658, and his nephew Sir Charles Berke- 
ley, created Earl of Falmouth in 1663, were defended from the 
grandfather of Anne King, by his first wife Catherine, d. of William 
Blount, Lord Mountjoy. There is a long list of “ loyal Berkeleys” 
in Lloyd’s Memoires, pp. 93 — 129. On the family of Sandes (or 
Sondes) of Throwley, see Hasted, ii. 763. 
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Robert Berkeley, Esq : who was the son of Sir Maurice 
Berkeley, (Standard Bearer to Henry VIII. Edw. VI. 
and Elizabeth,) by his second wife, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Anthony Sandes, Esq. of Throwley, Kent. The estate 
of Boycourt (or Boycote) in the parish of Ulcombe, Kent, 
passed into the hands of Lady Berkeley, on the death of 
her husband in 1581 ; and at her death (1585) it became 
the property of Robert, her eldest son. By the marriage 
of Anne Berkeley, this estate was transferred to the family 
of King ; and although it appears to have been seized by 
the Parliament, like the rest of King's property, during 
the period of the great Rebellion, he recovered it after 
the Restoration, and we find that it was subsequently in 
the possession of his son. * 

The original record of this marriage has not been dis- 
covered but we may infer, from the Funeral Certificate 
of the Bishop of London, that it was solemnized about 
the year 1617 ; for before the 30th of March, 1621, Henry 
King had been the father of three children. John, the 
eldest, died in infancy; — the second son, who bore the 
same name, was “ aged one yeare and a halfe” at that 
period ; — and a daughter, who was called after her mother, 
was then only five weeks old. This daughter seems to 



* See the wills of Bishop H. King and John King, Esq. of Boy- 
coart, in App. C. $ 11. and 111. 

t The oldest Register of Marriages at St. Paul's begins in 1607 ; 
that of Fulham in 1674 ; that of Ulcombe in 1643 ; and that of 
Boughton-Malherbe, one of the nearest adjacent parishes, in 1671. 
(Pari. Ret under Pop. Act, 11 Geo. IV. c. 30. Registers, pp. 193, 
101, 143, and 141.) That of Headcorn, in which part of the estate 
of Boycourt is said to be situated, has been searched without 
success. Enquiries have also been made at several of the other 
places mentioned above, for the purpose of discovering whether 
any records are to be found which will supply the deficiency in 
the Registers ; but the answers with which I have been favoured 
have proved unsatisfactory in every case. — Dr. Bliss informs 
me, that Henry King had vacated his studentship before July, 
1616 ; but if the age of his wife is correctly inferred below, his 
marriage can hardly be fixed so early. 
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have died young ; for the Genealogy which bears the sig- 
nature of Henry King himself, as Bishop of Chichester, 
makes mention of only two of his children, — John, who 
would be the second son named above, and Henry, who 
appears to have been born in 1 622 or-3. * There is good 
reason, however, for supposing, that King had a fifth 
child ; for one of his Poems (reprinted at p. 41 of the 
present volume) is an Elegy “ on two Children, dying of 
one Disease, and buried in one Grave and although one 
of these might be the daughter, Anne, the other could 
not be his first son, John, since it is clear, from the lan- 
guage in which their Father speaks of their death, that both 
of them survived their Mother 

When a volume of Poems has been collected and pub- 
lished without the writer’s knowledge, there is always 
great danger in assuming the statements which it contains 
as the basis of theories on the history and connections of 
the acknowledged author of the whole collection, lest we 
should be making use of the productions of some other 
person, which may have been accidentally arranged amongst 
them. It will be necessary to shew hereafter that we are 
peculiarly liable to such mistakes in the case of Bishop 
Henry King ; and for this reason, no passages from the 
present volume have been introduced, except in the last 
particular, into this account of his family history, which 
has hitherto been extracted, with that exception, from 
documents of more authority. But there is so much cha- 
racter about the Poems which are arranged in the second 
part of this edition, that I think we may safely regard them 
as the least doubtful among the various pieces which are 
ascribed to Bishop King. If we may trust their testimony, 
they will enable us to conclude, that King became a 



* He was in his 46th year when he died, Feb. 21 : 1668-9. See 
his M. I. in App. A. § IV. 1. 
f “ Yon pretty losses, that revive the fate, 

Which, in your mother, death did antedate,” &c. (p. 41.) 
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widower in the year 1624, at the very latest. For he 
tells us, that his wife died when she had scarcely reached 
her four-and-twentieth year : — 

— “ Thy set 

This Ere of blackness did beget. 

Who was’t my day, (though overcast 
Before thou had’st thy Noon-tide past) 

And I remember must in tears. 

Thou scarce had’st seen so many years 
As Day tells houres ” — (p. 35.) 

If this inference be correct, the following passage was 
written when its Author was thirty-two years old: — 

“ Tis true, with shame and grief I yield, 

Thou, like the Vann, first took’st the field, 

And gotten hast tbe victory. 

In thus adventuring to dy 

Before me, whose more years might crave 

A just precedence in the grave. 

But heark ! My Pulse, like a soft Drum, 

Beats my approch, tells Thee I come ; 

And slow howere my marches be, 

I shall at last sit down by Thee.” (pp. 37, 38.) 

Anne King was buried in St. Paul’s, as we learn from 
her husband’s Will ;* but no monument was erected to 
her memory; — at least none is recorded by those anti- 
quaries who have preserved the numerous Inscriptions, 
which would have been altogether lost when the old Ca- 
thedral was destroyed, but for their previous exertions. — 
Had such a monument existed, it might have afforded 
some additional particulars ; but we can scarcely regret 
the deficiency in the present case ; for the lasting sorrow 
which her husband has expressed is a more honourable 
memorial than the most elaborate Inscription would have 
been. 

But before the loss of his wife, which gives so beautiful 
a character to many of his Poems, King had experienced 
another loss, which formed a still more remarkable aera. in 



• See App. C. $ II. — The Register of Burials at St. Paul’s does 
not begin till 1700. (Pari. Ret. p. 193.) 
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his life ; as it led to his first and (in some respects) his 
most important publication in prose. The Bishop of 
London, after suffering great tortures from a most painful 
disorder, * died at his Palace near St. Paul's on Good- 
Friday, in 1621, being the 30th of March in that year.f 
Immediately after his death, it was reported by certain 
Papists, that he had sent for a Romish priest during his 
illness, and had died in Communion with the Church of 
Rome. For some months this accusation appears to have 
existed only in the form of scattered rumours, which neither 
needed nor received a reply : but towards the Autumn, 
it was brought forward in print, without any further lack 
of distinctness, in a little book entitled, the “ English 
Protestants Plea and Petition for English Preists and 
Papists ; " thus : — 

“ And now in this your Parlament time, to moue you 
and London to know the trueth, the late Protestant Bishop 
thereof, Doctor King, in his life for externall cariage a 
great persecutor of Priests and Catholikes, a little before 



* See Wood A. O. ii. 296. and Godw. do Prsesul. p. 196. ed. Rich, 
t See the Fun. Certif. in Appendix A. $ IV. The circumstance 
that his death occurred on Good-Friday is prominently mentioned 
in the Latin verses suspended near his grave, (see below, p. 176.) 
in his Son's Sermon, (see App. B.) and in Godwin, d« Fries, p. 
196. So in Argali's Elegy, named below ; — 

“ Eu'n on that Day, whereon we celebrate 
His Passion, whom thou liu’dst to imitate ; 

Loe, God doth millions of his Angels send, 

Thy sorrowes here with heau’nly Ioyes to end.’* 

Hence it is scarcely necessary to mention, that Camden, as quoted 
by Wood, (A. O. ii. 296.) fixes it on Mar. 29: — A casual allusion 
to it occurs in OldyB's extracts from Middleton's MSS. under the 
date of 1621. “ On Good Fryday in the Morn died John Lord Bp. 
of London.’* (Dyce’s Life of Middleton, p. xxiii. note.) Fuller 
gives it correctly in his Ch. Hist. B. X. p. 90. but is very wide of 
the mark in his Worthies of Bucks, p. 132. — He died at “ that time 
of the day when our whole Church was exercised in prayer, ac- 
cording to the customs of that Day (neere eleuen of the clocke in 
the fore-noone).'* H. King’s Sermon, Not. 26 : p. 69. 
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his death did playnely denounce your Religion to be 
damnable, renounced (as wee haue prooued before of all 
such) that he was any Bishop or Cleargieman: was peni- 
tent for his protesting heresie, & humblie at the feete of 
a Priest, whom he had formerly persecuted, confessed 
his sinnes, receued Sacramentall absolution at his handes, 
and was reconciled to the Catholike Romaine Church, of 
which he had in his life bene so vehement a persecutor* 
Zealously and openly protesting, there was no saluation 
to be had out of that holy Catholike Romane Church.’* 
(p. 19.) 

The grounds on which this charge was rested at the time 
are given at length in the Church History of England 
which is generally known as Dodd’s ; where we have a 
summary of the information contained in certain letters 
written by Mr. Richard Broughton to Dr. Kellison, the 
president of the English College at Douay, who had in- 
volved himself by allowing the “ Protestants Plea” to 
appear with the authority of his approbation. The main 
facts which are adduced in support of the accusation are 
these; — that Bishop John King had spoken favourably 
of the Papists, and had not preached against them “ for 
several years ; ” — that his sister, one Mrs. Jane King, 
had become a Papist; — M that prayers were ordered in 
several parishes of London for the angel of the church 
that staggered in his faith ; ” — that he had notified some- 
thing of the kind to the King, who tore up his letter, as 
he certainly would have done, if any such letter had been 
received ; — that u there was no sermon at the bishop’s 
funeral, nor any account of his receiving the sacrament 
from the hands of a minister of the Church of England ; ” 
— and the like. The rest of the statement consists of a 
few vague rumours,— dark hints about Gondomar’s being 
“ in the secret,” — and some mysterious allusions to persons 
whom it would not be safe to name. “ Yet after all,” 
concludes the Romish historian, “ I don’t find that Mr. 

c 
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Broughton was fully convinced of the truth of the fact; 
but leaves Dr. Kellison to determine himself from the 
particulars he had given him.”* 

Could these various assertions have been proved, it is 
difficult to see what room would have been left for doubt; 
but so far as we are in possession of the real facts of the 
case, the statements in Broughton’s letters appear directly 
contrary to truth in almost every point. If any such 
prayers had been either u ordered” or offered ip any of 
the London Churches by competent authority, or if any 
letters of confession had been written to the King, th6 
delivery of a Sermon by the Bishop’s eldest son, in the 
most public place in London, for the express purpose of 
refuting the accusation, — with its Dedication to the Prince 
of Wales, f and its fearless appeals to the testimony of 
several living Prelates, — would have been an act of in- 
credible rashness and presumption. — It is hard to tell ex- 
actly what kind of Sermons the Bishop was in the habit 
of preaching towards the latter part of his life, or what 
language he then generally used, but two sermons which 
he delivered at St. Paul’s Cross, the one only a year 
before his death, and the other eleven months earlier, are 
still extant ; and they are certainly free enough from any 
symptoms of a leaning towards Rome.}; — The desiderated 

* Dodd’s Church Hist. i. 490. folio Ed. 

t Moreover, H. King’s Sermon was preached by the King's 
direction. So in the Ded. of his Exp. on L. P. to Ch. I. he says, 
“ When by the direction of your Maiesties Blessed Father, my 
first Royall Master, somewhat was done to disproue that (since 
confessed) scandall, touching my Fathers Reuolt from his Reli- 
gion, I then addressed my selfe to Your Princely protection, 
which You so liberally afforded,” &c. 

X He is quite willing to call the Pope Antichrist in both of them. 
See his Sermon of Public Thanksgiving, Pr. Apr. 11: 1610: p. 
38 ; and his Sermon preached before the King, on behalf of St. 
Paul’s Church, Mar. 20 : 1020 : pp. 14, 15, &c. And nothiug 
could be more public than the occasions on which they were both 
delivered. On the first, see Chamberlain's Letter in Nich, Prog, 
of Ja: I. iii. 533-4. On the second, see lb. ill. 602. Dugdale'a 
St. P. p. 102. 
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Funeral Sermon came in course of time ; and it supplies 
us with the strongest proof that the Bishop did receive 
the Sacrament of the Eucharist, from the hands of his own 
Chapjain, the Archdeacon of Middlesex, in the presence 
of his Chancellor and several of his family ; and as “that 
sacred bread” was “ the first he had in many dayes before 
tasted, so was it the last.”* 

But it seems that an argument was drawn, from some 
supposed change in certain members of the Bishop’s 
family.— Of Mrs. J ane King, I never heard elsewhere.f His 
sous, however, were involved in the same imputation ; for 
Henry King mentions, as one of the motives which in- 
duced him to appear in print, his desire “ to let those 
calumnious tongues, who gaue out my Reuolt also as well 
as my Fathers (both true alike) know, I haue not yet so 
doted on their part, or dis-affected my owne, as to leaue 
my Countrey or Religion ; nor, I thinke, euer shall, ex- 
cept my vnderstanding, wits, and aboue all, the Grace of 
God leaue me : or their persuasions haue the same power 
ouer me, as Mercuries had ouer Sosias , that they can 
make me beleeue Ego non sum Ego , I am not the Son of 
such a Father . And what in this case, on my owne be- 
halfe, I write, is likewise auowed on behalfe of my 
second brother, Iohn King, entred into the same orders 
as my selfe ; who also had his share in this lewd impu- 
tation, as well as my selfe ; for we are not more brothers 
in nature, then (by Gods mercy) in this resolution.” 



* See the extracts from H. King’s Sermon in Appendix B. All 
King’s statements are confirmed by Bishop Godwin, as cited 
below. 

t See Appendix A. i III. It is true that only eleven of the 
twelve children of Philip King are mentioned in the list which 
is there compiled ; but both probability and analogy would lead 
ns to expect that the eldest of all, who died in infancy, is the 
one whose name has not been recovered. — Of course “ Mrs. Jane 
King” might be a sister-in-law ; but even if it were so, the fact 
would be useless as an argument, either on the one side or the 
other. 
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This passage occurs in the address to the Reader ; and 
may be fitly accompanied by an extract from the body of 
the Sermon ; (p. 51.) €t Yet alas what can I say ! what 
proportion will words hold against peremptory assertions? 
I haue nothing to conuince them but a plaine vnglost 
deniall, Petilianus dicit , Ego nego ; They say it is so, 
I know it is not ; and in a iust case it is Rhetoricke enough.” 

Indeed the manner in which H. King’s Sermon is des- 
cribed will afford us a fair test by which we may measure 
the credibility of Broughton’s whole narration. He told 
Dr. Kellison, “ that the report of his dying a Catholick 
[i. e. Papist] was never publickly contradicted from the 
time he died, March 30, till his son preached his sermon 
November 25 : that his son's sermon contained no positive 
proofs ; only insinuated, that the fact should be cleared 
hereafter; that nothing was done to this purpose, excepting 
the examination of father Preston, a Benedictin monk 
(December 20 : 1621 : before the archbishop of Canter- 
bury) who was said to be the person that reconciled the 
bishop ; that father Preston’s confession only regarded 
himself ; viz. that he neither was the author of the report, 
nor concerned in the reconciliation ; that he did not answer 
for others.” 

Dr. Kellison’s approbation of the “ Protestants Plea” 
bears the date of Sept. 19 : 1621 : — and the book itself 
might appear during the course of that or the following 
month. * As we hear nothing of any formal announce- 
ment of the Bishop’s apostacy before this publication was 
issued from the press, it will doubtless be allowed that no 
very remarkable tardiness was shewn in the preparation 
of Henry King’s reply. The reader will be able to judge 
whether he made any “ positive statements” in it, for the 



* “ Ex raendaciorum seminario Dnaci emissns est libeling Sep- 
tembri mense et k Kellisono approbates,” &c. Godw. de Praes. 
p. 195. Ed. Rich. The note mentions *' The Protestants Plea for 
Priests and Papists.” 
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whole question is so intimately connected with his history, 
that it has been thought best to print some copious ex- 
tracts in the Appendix. And with regard to the mere 
insinuations which it is said to have contained, it is suffi- 
cient to reply, that there is not one syllable which can 
fairly admit of such an interpretation from one end of the 
Pamphlet to the other. On the contrary, nothing can he 
more positive than the language which King employs.* 
All the insinuations to which the controversy gave occasion 
appear to have come from the opposite party, f — Preston 



* For example, in the address to the Reader, “ And now hatting 
committed it to tbe view of all men, I will not preiudicate, or 
doubtfully forestall the beliefe of any. 1 make no question but 
all will rest satisfied, except those wayward dispositions, who are 
reeolued afore-hand not to be satisfied at all/’ &c. It is possible 
that Broughton may refer to his language a little before ; “ I 
thought good, in the raeane time, thus on the sudden to checke the 
rumour, till haply some more deliberate pen (which they shall 
not long or vainely expect) may quite race it out.” But it is 
evident from the context, that this is an allusion to the manner, 
not the matter, of his discourse. 

t So in Broughton’s account ; and in the Pref. to the “ Bishop 
of London His Legacy,” the Publisher says, “ That he altered his 
Religion before his death and dyed Catholike, is most certayne, 
(howsoeuer his Fauourits labour to suppresse the truth,) seeing.!/' 
liberty were given , it would infallibly be made euident by many 
manswerable reasons.’’ Cole mentions an octavo Edition of this 
Legacy” printed in 1624 , (Note to Wood’s A. O. ii. 296 .) and 
adds, “ 1 dare venture to say, there was no former edition.” 
(Wood had said that it was printed iu 1621 , and he was probably 
right.) My own copy (which corresponds with the one in the 
Bodleian) is in quarto, and is dated 1623 ; but this was not the 
first edition ; for it was in print before Godwin wrote the Appen- 
dix to bis De Press. Angl. viz. 1622 , and it could not then be ac- 
companied by the Publisher’s address, (quoted above,) in which 
it is confessed that the Bishop’s name was only employed to sup- 
ply a convenient form for the Romanist arguments ; whereas 
Godwin speaks of tbe book as if it claimed him for its veritable 
author. Some alteration of the kind may also be inferred from 
Gee’s " Foot out of tbe Snare,” p. 84 . ( 1624 .) and it is expressly 
asserted in the Catalogue of Romish books which be subjoins ; 
“ The B. of L. L. Written by Musket , a Iesuite, and reprinted 
with a preface of a new disguise.” He adds, “ They squeezed 
from some Romish buyers six or seuen shillings a-piece,” and 
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was examined, simply because they could not fix suspicion 
on any other person ;* and although he knew nothing 
“ with certainty” as to a report “ that Matte had been said 
for the said Bishop, in any part beyond the seas,” he was 
willing to protest “ vpon his conscience and his Priest- 
hood,” that he “ did neuer credibly or probably heare of 
any such thing,” as that “ any other Priest did repaire to 
the said late Bishop, did take his Confession, gaue him 
absolution, or reconciled him to the Roman Church.”*)’ 
It has been before remarked, that the circumstances 
which thus led to King’s first appearance as an author, 
are in full accordance with his general character ; for bis 
contemporaries invariably thought they had exhausted 
their powers of commendation when they had told him 
that he was worthy to be called his father’s son ;J and his 



then betakes himself to railing. (For some account of Gee, see 
Wood’s A. O. ii. 390. The “ Catalogue*’ is reprinted in Morgan** 
Phoenix Britannicus, p. 432, &c. cf. p. 357.) But both H. King 
and Godwin refer to the Prot. Plea, not the Legacy, for the origin 
of the report. See also Preston’s Exam, appended to H. King’s 
Sermon. 

* Thus Gee tells us , •* I curiously searched among the Priests, 
to learne who that might bee. They named to mee F. Preston, 
but him I find to haue constantly disauowed it on Examination ; 
and otherwise I found good cause to tbinke that bee spake his 
conscience in that denial!. Then was 1 posted off to F. Palmer 
a Iesnite, and that hee was the very man ; hut asking him very 
seriously and priuately about it, hee told mee, bee neuer saw 
the Bishop of London.” (pp. 82, 83.) It must be remembered, that 
at the time when these enquiries were made. Gee was himself in- 
clined to Popery. 

t The quotations are taken from the Examination to which 
Preston signed his name, as it is printed at the end of thp Sermon. 

| So, with reference to the Sermon named above, Godwin calls 
him," Henricum King,hujus Episcopi primogenitum, filiumtanto 
dignum parente ;** (De Prses. 1. 1.) and Gee, “ his worthy (truly 
patrizing) Sonne.” (Foot out of the Snare, p.82.) — When the Bishop 
of London died, one Richard Argali (on whom see Wood’s A. O. 
i. 761.) was about to dedicate to him a small volume, oontaining, 
first, “ the Song of Songs which was Salomons, Metaphrased,** 
Ac. and next, two books of “ the Brides Ornaments ;*' he now 
published them with a Funeral Elegy on the Bishop, and a dedi- 
cation “ To my Most Beloved and Worthy Good Friend, Mr. 
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closest intimacies were formed with those who had been 
his father’s most valued friends. One of these was Dr. 
Donne, who had become acquainted with Dr. John King 
many years before his death, when they were both in the 
service of the Lord Chancellor Ellesmere, the one as 
chaplain, the other as private secretary ; and King was the 
Bishop to whom Donne applied for ordination, when he 
had at last determined to enter into the Priesthood.* Dr. 
John King had also been connected, from an early period, 
with the family of the C ran mers, and especially with Dr. 
John Spenser, who had married a grand-niece of the 
Archbishop’s.f With him he appears to have been fa- 



Henry King, Arch-deacon of Colchester,” in which he says, “ I . . . 
desire you his lining Heire to accept it in his Name, — praying the 
Lord of all Grace (who hath made yon Heire of his Graces and 
Vertues), to make you Co-Heire with him of eternall Happinesse.” 
— Fuller in one place says, “ and still he [the Bp. of London] is 
alive, both in his memory and happy posterity.” (Ch. Hist. B. x. 
p. 91.) In another, when speaking of H. King's elevation to the 
Episcopate; “ Dr. Henry King, acceptable on the account of his 
own merit, and on the score of a Pious and popular Father, made 
Bishop of Chichester.” (Ib. B. xi. p. 194.) In a third, where he 
is also speaking of Henry King ; “ We know the Scripture Pro- 
verb need in Exprobration, As is the mother so is the daughter , 
both wicked, both wofull. But here it may be said by way of 
thankfullness to God, and honour to the persons. As was the fa- 
ther so is the son, both pious, both prosperous, till the calamity 
of die times involved the latter/’ (Worthies of Bucks, p. 133.) 
— Gauden, after asking “ What man had more of the Majesty of 
goodne8se and Beauty of holinesse than Bishop [John] King?” 
says shortly afterwards, “ Next I crave leave to mention Bishop 
[Henry] King, of whom I need say no more, but that I think 
him a Son worthy of such a Father.” Eccl. Angl. Susp. pp. 613, 
615. (1669). — Both the passages last given are copied in a life of 
H. King in MS. Harl. 16S5. fol. 115. (written in 1667). — Lloyd 
calls him, “ the pious and popular Son of a pious and popular 
Father.” (Mem. p. 303. 1668.) 

* Namely in the month of March, 1614-5, as appears from 
Walton’s account. (Lives, by Zouch, pp. 56-59.) Dr. John King 
also ordained Sanderson in 1611, (Walton, p. 427.) and Hacket in 
1618 (Wood's A. O. iv. 824.) 

i On the various members of the Cranmer family, see Sir H . 
Nicolas’s Life of Walton. Thomas Cranmer, the son of Edmond , 
the Archbishop's brother, was the father of George Grapmer, the 
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miliarly acquainted in his youth, when both were resident 
in Oxford, the one at Corpus and the other at Christ- 
Church. Spenser, like King, was afterwards removed to 
London, where he had the Vicarage of St. Sepulchre' s,* 
and they were again associated together in Oxford a few 
years later, when King was made Dean of Christ-Church, 
and Spenser became President of C. C. C. But we 
cannot give a better outline of their long friendship, than 
we find in Hamlett Marshal’s Dedication of Spenser’s 
Sermon called “ Gods Love to his Vineyard,” (Load. 
1615.) in which he tells the Bishop of London, — a whom 
[Spenser] while hee liued, you loued as your owne life, and 
tendered as that which was neerest and dearest vnto you : 
oh, how did the loadstone of your loue euer draw him 
after your selfe ! so that in the same Vniuersity you were 
Students together, in the same house you were seruants & 
Chaplaines together, in the same city you were neigh- 
bours and Preachers together : to the same colledges where 
you were first Students, you were aduanced together, and 
1 doubt not, but in the same kingdome (though hee be 
gone first) through Gods mercy you shall shine as starres 
together : and therefore, seeing (good my Lord) he sleepeth, 
but you are waking; he is in heauen, and you on 
earth : what part or parcell of his writings can challenge 
as of right protection fro any man that Hues, saue only 
your self, who haue so truely loued him in his life, and so 

pupil of Hooker, — William Cranmer, named below, — Mrs. Spenser, 
— and Mrs. Floud, the mother of Walton’s wife. Hence in the 
App. to his Life of Hooker, Walton speaks of Mrs. Spenser, “ sis- 
ter to George Cranmer,” as his aunt (p. 289. Zouch’s 4to Edit.) 

* Newcourt (i. 150) seems in doubt whether he is the same 
John Spenser who was made Vicar of St. Sepulchre’s June 12 : 
1599 : but the above quotation makes it highly probable. The de- 
scription of the Vicar of St. S. (viz. S. T. B.) would suit the fu- 
ture President of C. C. C., who took his B. D. Mar. 21 : 1 589-90 r 
and his D. D. April 20 : 1602 : (Wood’s Fasti, i. 249, 296.) , He wap 
made President of Corpus, June 9 : 1607 : (Keble's Hooker, i. 17, 
Cf. Pref. p. xxiii. 2nd Ed.) and died April 3 : 1614. (See omn* 
Wood's A. O. ii. 145.) 
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redoubled your affection vpon him in his, since his death, 
which his religious, constant, and truly sorrowfull widdow 
with her fatherlesse children doe 'Lnde and freely confes, 
powring out incessat praiers to Almighty God for you 
and yours V 9 &c. 

We shall have to return to Dr. Spenser when we come 
to consider the letter in which Henry King has given the 
history of some of Hooker's papers, which were be- 
queathed by Spenser to the Bishop of London, and which 
passed, at his death, into the hands of Henry King him- 
self. It is sufficient to say here, that King did not fall 
short of his father in his friendship for the Cranmer family. 
— He also appears perpetually, throughout the history of 
Dr. Donne, in the character of his most trusted and familiar 
friend. — That the esteem of Dr. Donne was shared by 
other members of the family of King, is shewn by the 
language which Walton addressed to Sir Robert Holt of 
Aston, (the grandson of the Bishop of London,) in 1658, 
when he dedicated to him the first independent edition of 
his Life of Donne.* “ To you, Sir, do I make mine 
addresses for an umbrage and protection : and I make it 
ftith so much humble boldnesse, as to say, ’twere de- 
generous in you not to afford it. For, Sir, Dr. Donne was 
so much a part of yourself, as to be incorporated into 
your Family, by so noble a friendship, that I may say there 
was a marriage of souls betwixt him and your reverend 
Grandfather, who in his life was an Angel of our once 
glorious Church, and now no common Star in heaven. 
And Dr. Donne’s love died not with him, but was 
doubled upon his Heire, your beloved Uncle the Bishop 
of Chichester , f that lives in this froward generation to be 

• It is not much to the credit of Walton’s Editors, that this 
Dedication was never reprinted, till Mr. Pickering brought it 
forward. See his Edit, of Donne’s Devotions, and Sir H. Nicolas’s 
Life of Walton, pp. lviii-lx. 

t “ John King , B. of Lond, — Hen : King now B. C.” Wal- 
ton’s side-notes. 
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an ornament to his Calling. And this affection to him 
was by Dr. D. so testified in his life, that he then trusted 
him with the very secrets of his soul ; & at his death, with 
what was dearest to him, even his fame, estate, & children. 
And you have yet a further title to what was Dr. Donne \ 
by that dear affection & friendship that was betwixt him 
and your parents, by which he entailed a love upon your 
self, even in your infancy, which was encreased by the 
early testimonies of your growing merits, and by them 
continued, till D. Donne put on immortality ; and so 
this mortall was turned into a love that cannot die.” 

The mention of Dr. Donne has already brought before 
us a third friend of King’s, who, though of an humbler 
station than most of his associates, was inferior to none of 
them in worth ; and to whose affectionate assiduity we are 
indebted for many of the most interesting notices of King's 
private history. Donne became Dean of St. Paul's in 
November, 1621, and was shortly afterwards presented, 
by the Earl of Dorset, to the Vicarage of St. Dunstan's- 
in-the-West. It is recorded that Izaak Walton was one 
of his parishioners in 1624; and as King has fixed the 
commencement of his intimacy with his u Honest Izaak’ 1 
in that same year,* it is very probable that he formed his 
first acquaintance with him through the medium of Dr. 
Donne. It has been sometimes thought, that Walton’s 
first marriage, which connected him with the Cranmers, 
was the real origin of their intercourse ; but this is clearly 
inconsistent with the fact, that Walton was not married to 
Rachel Floud, the niece of Mrs. Spenser, till the 27th of 
December, 1626, more than two years after the time 



* If it were even earlier, ae King’s words would imply, (“ more 
than forty years” in 1664) that would not disprove the opinion 
that Donne first brought them together, while it would strengthen 
the probability that Walton became acquainted with the Cranmers 
through the medium of King. But in the fol, edit. King says 
only " Forty years.” 
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when he first began to be intimate with King.* Hence 
there is far more probability in the opinion of Sir Harris 
Nicolas, that Walton's friendship with Donne and King 
led, in the first place, to his acquaintance with William 
Cranmer and his sisters, and ultimately to his marriage 
with their niece. 

It is true that it is not of much importance to settle the 
exact steps by which this circle of friends was formed ; 
but we cannot be indifferent to a circumstance which 
would supply us with the strongest reason for the reve- 
rence and affection with which Walton always speaks of 
King. Mr. Keble has remarked, that Walton’s connec- 
tion with the Cranmer family “ in all probability gave the 
colouring to his whole future life, introducing him into 
societies and pursuits from which otherwise he seemed 
far removed ;”f and it would add no small honour to the 
memories of Donne and King, if it could be shewn that 
they had a prior claim to the merit of having given a new 
direction to Walton’s future course. And surely no man 



• This date was first discovered by Sir H. Nicolas, to whose 
successful researches we are indebted for so much new informa- 
tion about Walton and his friends. The following, which corres- 
ponds with the copy printed by Sir H. N. (Life of Walton, p. vi.) 
is a certified extract from the Register of St. Mildred’s, Canter- 
bury ; “ Isa act Walton & Rachell Floudd weare maryed the 27 th 
day of December: A°: 1626.” In the Introduction to his Life 
of Hooker, Walton says, “About Forty years past (for I am 
now in the Seventieth of my age) I began a happy affinity 
with William Cranmer,” &c. (I quote the folio Ed. of 1666. The 
words were afterwards altered to “ I am now past the Seventy 
of my Age.”) Walton was born Aug : 9 : 1593 : but in the same 
Introd: he speaks of Hooker’s death as being “ now Sixty four 
years past;” and Hooker died Nov. 2: 1600. This brings us, 
therefore, to about the same year 1664, in which King’s Letter 
is dated. In fact the Memoir was first published in Jan. 1665 : 
and the ded. to Bp. Morley is dated Nov. 28: 1664 : (Cf. Nicolas’s 
Life of Walton, p. lxvii.) If, therefore, the word “ affinity” has 
any relation to his marriage, “ about forty years” must stand for 
something less than thirty-eight King’s “ more than forty years” 
is far more definite. 

t Preface to Hooker, p. ii. 
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was so likely to bring Walton into connection with Wil- 
liam Cranmer, Usher, Morton, and Hales, as Henry 
King, who was the friend of ail the four.* 

King’s intimacy with Walton continued unbroken to 
the time of his death. Thus in 1658, Walton told Sir 
Robert Holt, — “ my desire is, that into whose hands so- 
ever this shall fall, it may to them be a testimony of my 
gratitude to your self and Family, who descended to such 
a degree of humility as to admit me into their friend- 
ship in the dayes of my youth ; and notwithstanding my 
many infirmities, have continued me in it till 1 am 
become gray-headed; and as Time has added to my 
yeares, have still increased and multiplied their favours.” 
Again, in 1 664, King spoke to Walton of “ a Familiarity of 
more than Forty years continuance, and the constant ex- 
perience of your Love, even in the worst of the late sad 
times,” as “ sufficient to endear our Friendship and 
Walton’s veneration for him suffered no diminution at his 
death ; for he still' continued to speak of him and Duppa, 
both u lately deceased,” as “ men, in whom there was 
such a commixture of general learning, of natural elo- 
quence, and Christian humility, that they deserve a com- 
memoration by a pen equal to their own, which none 
have exceeded.”f 

Dr. Donne died on the last day of March, in the year 



* See Walton’s Introd. to his Life of Hooker: — Of King’s 
friendship with Usher, the letter reprinted in this volume (pp. 
138-140) appears a sufficient testimony. As Morton had been one 
of Bishop John King’s “familiar and frequent visitants,” and 
had “ concluded the last Act of the intire affection mutually borne 
betwixt them liuing, by honouring his dead Cerpes with rites of 
Buriall,” (H. King’s Sermon, pp. 64 and 7*2) he must have been 
well known to his son ; and we shall have proof in the following 
pages, that King was intimately acquainted with John Hales* 
t Zouch’s Walton, p. 80. In 1658, this passage was written of 
King and Duppa as “ both now living men.” (p. 81.) It applies also 
to Sir Henry Wotton and Bishop Hall. King’s letter to Walton 
will be found below. 
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1631. The close friendship which existed between him 
and Henry King, is well illustrated by a conversation 
which Walton has recorded, and which took place a few 
years after Donne's appointment to the Deanery of St. 
Paul’s, at a time when he was suffering from an attack of 
sickness, which seemed likely to have a fetal termination. 
It appears, that the Clergy of St. Paul's had refused to 
renew the lease of “ the best Prebends Corps belonging 
to [their] Church,” because they considered that the 
tenant had proposed to pay a smaller fine than was com- 
patible with their just claims. But as it was known that 
Donne's estate would be a very insufficient provision for 
those amongst whom it would have to be divided after his 
decease, King took an opportunity of offering to bring the 
matter to a close, either by persuading the tenant to pay 
a larger fine, or by prevailing on the other Residentiaries 
to accept his former terms, before the expected death of 
the Dean should exclude his family from any participation 
in its advantages. Dr. Donne at once rejected the proffer ; 
for he thought it sacrilege to grasp at the revenues of the 
Church, when he appeared to have lost the power of 
being any longer useful in its service.* Walton's account 
of this conversation is unquestionably authentic, since he 
must have received his information from Henry King 
himself ; and it reflects equal honour on the characters of 
both the speakers ; for it is as clear a proof of King’s 
generous disposition as of Donne's disinterested principle. 

Dr. Henry King was one of that band of friends, in 
which Wotton, Herbert, Walton, Hall, and Duppa, were 
also numbered, to whom Donne presented the blood-stone 
seals on which he had caused to be engraved the figure 
of Our Saviour, extended on an anchor instead of a cross. 
To King, as his most faithful friend and executor, he com- 



• Walton's Life of Donne, pp. 67-72. Edit. 1668. (= pp. 72, 73 
in Zoach’a 4to Edit.) 
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mitted the charge of his MS. Sermons, and of the Notes 
which he had extracted from the works of 
nearly fifteen hundred authors. King tells 
us, that these relics were afterwards re- 
moved from his custody by Walton him- 
self ; and were subsequently lost to both 
and to the world.* It has been inferred, 
from a passage in the Will of Dr. John Donne the 
younger, that he was the person who commissioned 
Walton to procure his father’s MSS.; f hut the fate 
of the papers is still left in some obscurity. Donne 
also bequeathed “ to his deare friend and executor 
Dr. King, nowj Bishop of Chichester, that model 
of Gold of the Synod of Dort, with which the States 
presented him at his last being at the Hague, § and the 
two Pictures of Padre Paulo and Fulgentio, men of his 
acquaintance when he travelled Italy,” &c. King was 



* See his Letter to Walton, printed below, 
f By Sir H. Nicolas. Life of Walton, p. ix. The passage in the 
will of the younger Donne is as follows; ** To the Reverend 
Bishop of Chichester, I return that cabinet that was my father's, 
now in my dining room, and all those papers which are of authors 
analysed by my father ; many of which he hath already received 
with his Common Place Book, which I desire may pass to Mr. 
Walton's son, as being more likely to have use for such a help, 
when his age shall require it.” Ib.p.cl. But this scarcely touches 
the difficulty, for the writer of this Will died in 1662 ; (lb. p. Ixvi.) 
and therefore the papers mentioned in it were probably restored 
before King’s letter was written. Mr. Collier is in possession of 
a curious folio volume, (now, through his kindness, in my custody,) 
which contains several of Donne’s MS. Sermons, along with 
other valuable relics, and amongst them a Sermon by Dr. John 
King. See App. A. § 111. ad Jin. 

% Walton is writing in 1658. Life of Donne, p. 90. It was af- 
terwards altered to “ late B.” Zouch's Edit. p. 87. 

§ The appearance of this medal will be familiar to all who are 
acquainted with the portraits of Bishop Hall. The description of 
it which is given in Zouch's Note, (Ed. of Walton’s Lives, 1. 1.) 
corresponds with the account of Bp. Hall's own medal, in the last 
Edition of his works, (vol. I. p. xxxii. note.) It is engraved in 
Major’s Edit, of Walton's Lives. 
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associated, in his office of Executor, with Dr. Mountford, 
a Residentiary of St. Paul’s,* who joined him in giving 
directions for the execution of that singular Monument, 
now known to us only from the old Engravings, f on which 
the figure of Dr. Donne was represented in the dress of 
the winding-sheet, and standing on an Urn. It was 
placed on the South-side of the Choir of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, with the face of the Statue turned towards the 
East, in compliance with the Inscription which Donne had 
himself prepared ; hie , licet in occiduo cinere , aspicit Eum , 
Cujus nomen est Oriem. 

Through King’s “restless importunity," Donne had 
prepared a number of his Sermons for the press; and 
his son, having made up his mind that he should act 
more properly if he printed them, than if he applied them 
to a more convenient use by merely preaching them him- 
self,! published the first eighty in 1640. Sir Henry 

* Two persons of this name were Preb. of St. Paul’s at this 
time, on both of whom see Wood’s Fasti, i. 243, 244. The elder, 
Dr. Thomas Mountford, who is generally supposed to be the per- 
son meant here, died Feb. 27 : 1631-2 : (Cf. Newc. i. 154.) His 
son, Dr. John Mountford had been made Preb. of Sneatiug Nor. 
18: 1618: (Cf. Newc. i. 211, &c.) and suffered severely during 
the Rebellion. (See Walkers’s Suff. of Cl. ii. 53.) Both were 
also Residentiaries of St. Paul’s. In the Royal commission for 
repairing that Cathedral, dated Nov. 16 : 1620 : “ Thomas Monn- 
ferd, D.D. and Henry King, M.A." are the two Residentiaries 
mentioned. When it was renewed, April 10: 1631 : they were 
** John Mountford and Henry King,” both D.D. See Dugdale’s 
St. Paul’s, pp. 103, 104. Ellis’s e<L This latter Dr. M. was of 
course the person who was joined with King in giving evidence 
before the Council, Nor. 3: 1633: as to the alterations which 
were introduced into St. Gregory’s Church by order of the Dean 
and Ch. of St. Paul’s. See Prynne’s Cant. Doome, p. 88. 

t See the frontispiece to Donne’s Devotions ; or Hollar’s plate, 
in Dugdale’s St. Paul’s, both of which are copied in the new 
editions. The Monument cost £120, of which Dr. Fox, Donne's 
“old friend amd physician,” and “ a man of great worth,” con- 
tributed a hundred marks. (Zouch’s Walton, p. 96. 97. (note) and 
182.) In Malcolm’s Lond. Rediv. iii. 61. there is an engraving 
of the figure of Dr. Donne, as it has existed since the fire in the 
chapel of St. Faith. 

1 See Zouch’s Edit, of Walton's Lives, p. 116. (1796.) 
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Wotton had designed to write a Life of Donne, for which 
Walton engaged to collect materials; but when Wotton 
had died without fulfilling his intention, the task devolved 
on Walton, who gladly reviewed and completed the 
notices which he had procured, that the Sermons might 
not appear without any record of their Author. We 
may infer, from the following passage in a letter which 
Sir Henry wrote to Walton on the subject a short time 
before his death, that King had undertaken to assist 
in finding matter for the work. “ That which you add 
of Doctor King, (now made Dean of Rochester,* and by 
that translated into my native soil,) is a great spur unto 
me : with whom I hope shortly to confer about it in my 
passage towards Boughton Malherb (which was my 
genial Air) and invite him to a friendship with that 
Family where his Predecessor + was familiarly ac- 
quainted/’ The verses which King dedicated to the 
memory of his friend are reprinted in the present volume 
(pp. 64 - 66 .) It only remains to add, that he bequeathed to 
his sister Anne his “ great french Bible with prints which 
once belonged to [his] honored Friend Doctor Donne/' 
It may be convenient to bring together in this place a 
few notices of other friends of King. — Amongst these we 
have King’s own authority for recording the names of Ben 
Jonson and George Sandys.J It has been supposed, in- 



* This fixes the date of the letter, as Sir H. Nicolas has re- 
marked; (Life of Walton, p. xiii.) for King was made Dean of 
Rochester Feb. 6 : 1638-9. See below. 

t Sir Henry probably refers to Balcanquel, though there is 
some confusion here. (Cf. Wood, A. O. iii. 839.) Balcanquel 
was the ** good Friend" of Wotton. (Rel. Wott. p. 340.) The let- 
ter to Walton, quoted above, will be found in Rel. Wott. p. 360. 
edit. 1685. 

| See the verses “ To my dead friend Ben : Johnson," pp. 73- 
75 in the present volume. The verses to George Sandys are quoted 
among the Notes, q. v. It must be observed, that the three Poems 
to Donne, Jonson, and Sandys, had all appeared in print, with 
King’s signature, many years before the volume of 1657 was col- 
lected. See below. 
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deed, that some relationship existed between Sandys and 
King ; * but I have not been able to meet with any proof 
of the affinity, unless a distant connection by marriage 
could deserve that name. If it is only an inference from 
the following lines, which King addressed to this his " ho- 
noured Friend,” the reader will see at once that it is a 
misapprehension ; for King is only alluding to the circum- 
stance that they were both “ Prelates' sons” 

“ Nor let it be imagin’d that I look 
Onely with Custom ea eye upon your book ; 

Or in this service that *twas my intent 
T' exclude your person from your argument: 

I shall profess much of the love I ow 

Doth from the root of our extraction grow ; f 

To which though I can little contribute. 

Yet with a naturall joy I must impute 
To our Tribes honour , what by you is done 
Worthy the title of a Prelates son** 

(p. 118. edit. 1857.) 

The original edition of King's Poems contains also a 
long copy of verses addressed “To my Noble and Judi- 
cious Friend Sir Henry Blount upon his Voyage and 
if it be thought that he has misunderstood the character of 
that publication, it was an error in which he was counte- 
nanced by the whole Court of King Charles, f A few 
lines in this Poem are characteristic of the writer ; and 
therefore they ought to be inserted here; — 

“ Sir, I must ever own my self to be 
Possest with humane curiositie 



• H. K. &c. “ related to Sandys.” Archd. Todd’s Selections 
from Sandys, p. 44. In Willis’s Bucks. Geneal. (MS. 8. fol. 47.) 
there is a Genealogy of Sandys, from which it appears, that two 
of George Sandys’s Cousins had married into the Conquest family ; 
viz.: Elizabeth, daughter of Miles Sandys of Latimers, Bucks, 
(the Archbishop’s brother) married to Edm. Conquest of Hough- 
ton-Conquest; and Henry, youngest son of the same Miles 
Sandys, to Mary, d. of Sir Richard Conquest. Compare Collins’s 
Peerage, ix. 195. 

t See the extracts from Warton’s Life of Sir T. Pope, in Bliss’s 
Wood, A. O. iv. 54. 

d 
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Of teeing all that might the tense invite 
By those two baits of profit and delight: 

And since I had the wit to understand 
The terms of Native or of forreign land; 

I have had strong and oft desires to tread 
Some of those voyages which I have read. 

Yet still so fruitless have my wishes prov’d, 

That from my Countreys smoke I never mov’d : 

Nor ever had the fortune (though design’d) 

To satisfie the wandrings of my mind. 

Therefore at last I did, with some content. 

Beguile my self in time, which others spent; 

Whose art to Provinces small lines allots, 

And represents large Kingdomes but in spots. 

Thus by Ortelius and Mercators aid 

Through most of the discover’d world I strai’d,” dec. 

(p. 111.) 

King's fondness for travellers may perhaps have been 
the original cause of his acquaintance with a third writer, 
who had wandered widely in his youth, — the entertaining 
author of the Epistola Ho-Eliana . In a letter dated 
“Westmin. 3. Feb. 1637/’* and addressed “To Mr. Thomas 
W. at his Chamber in the Temple,” JHowell says, “ You 
have much streightned that knot of love which hath bin 
long tied between us, by those choise manuscripts you 
sent me lately, amongst which I find divers rare pieces, 
but that which afforded me most entertainment in those 
miscellanies, was Doctor Henry King’s Poems, wherein 
I find not only heat and strength, but also an exact con- 
cinnity and evennes of fancy ; they are a choice race of 
brothers/' &c.+ Many years after this time, Howell's 
scattered Poems were collected into a volume, and pub- 
lished by Payne Fisher, J with a dedication “ To the Right 



* It is notorious that Howell’s dates cannot be trusted ; but 
this letter was written at any rate before 1641-2, when he would 
have changed his style of describing King. 

t Epist. Ho- EL p. 311. edit. 1673. The remainder of the letter, 
which relates to Anne King, will be found among the Notes, pp. 
173, 174. 

I It bears the following title ; “ Poems on several Choice and 
Various Subjects; Occasionally Composed by an Eminent Author. 
Collected and Published by Sergeant-Magor P. F." LoncL 1663. 
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Reverend and Innately Noble Dr. Henry King, (many 
years) Lord Bishop of Chichester.” Fisher's language 
is so very laudatory, that the shortest summary of this 
Dedication will be more than sufficient. — He gives three 
reasons for his selection of King as the patron of the 
book ; — the first, because “ 'tis evidently known, my 
Lord, that you have not onely a profound Judgement, but 
also a sublime Genius in Poetical Compositions.” — “The 
second Motive was, my Lord, That I finde in the Works 
of this Excellent Author, some signal Passages that dis- 
cover the particular Observance and high Veneration not 
onely he hath (but many thousands more) of your Lord- 
ships dear Relations, and your own most unparallel'd 
Merits.” The third reason is drawn from personal obli- 
gation. 

Walton tells us, in 1658 , that King was “ a man then 
[circ. 1625 ] generally known by the Clergy of this 
Nation ; ” * and we should have been glad to discover 
more ample records of his connection with the various 
distinguished men who had been his contemporaries in 
Oxford, or who frequented his father’s house. But the 
name of Bishop Duppa must stand as a witness for the 
rest ; and King tells us himself, in the Sermon which he 
preached (April 24 : 1662 :) at Duppa’s Funeral, — a 
Sermon containing as many striking passages and as much 
curious information as we can find in any contemporary 
pamphlet of the size ; + — “ That I heartily Lov’d, and 
from the converse of many younger years Valued the 
Owner of that Dead Relick lying before me, is a real 

The only copy I hare seen is in the British Museum ; and it ap- 
pears to belong to an earlier edition than that which is described 
in Cens. Lit. iii. 259-267. 

* Walton's Life of Donne, p. 68. Ed. 1658. 

t Some passages are given below. But the Sermon has been 
more generally quoted than any other work of King’s, especially 
for the accounts of the attempt to perpetuate the Succession of 
Bishops in 1659, and of King Charles II’s. last interview with 
Duppa. 
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Truth : For that cause Ye therefore must not expect any 
large Panegyricks from me, lest happily Yee might think 
He needed them." (p. 33.) 

But it is time to give a few dates which will supply a 
more definite outline of that portion of King’s Life, over 
which these quotations have extended. — In the year 1 624, 
both he and his second brother John obtained Canonries in 
the Cathedral of Christ Church, Oxford. Henry King 
was installed by Proxy in the eighth stall on the 3rd of 
March, 1 623-4 ; and John King was admitted to the fourth 
stall on the 28th of the following August. * They took 
their degrees of B.D. and D.D., as “ accumulators and 
compounders," May 19 : 1625 : + On the tenth of July, 
being Act-Sunday in that year, the two brothers preached 
at St. Mary’s Church, the elder in the morning, and the 
younger in the afternoon, and their Sermons were after- 
wards published with one common title-page, which bears 
the very appropriate motto, “ Behold how good and how 
pleasant it is, for brethren to dwell together in vnitie." 

Although King’s “ Exposition vpon the Lords Prayer" 
was not published till 1628, we learn from internal evi- 
dence, that the delivery of the Sermons in which it origi- 
nated had commenced in the year 1623,t and was inter- 
rupted by the plague in 1625,§ when, as appears from 
the circumstances mentioned above, King retired to Oxford 



* Le Neve’s Fasti, pp. 238, 235. 
t Wood's Fasti, i. 423. 

| In what would be the fourth Sermon in the series, he says, 
“ Methinkes I should not goe on in this subiect, and not allow 
Him [the Prince] a roome in it ; nor can we effectually pray for 
the comming of Christs Kingdome, and not first giue Him thankes 
for the comming home of our owne.” (p. 102, 1st Ed.) The side* 
note is, “ The Prince his returne from Spaine.” (In the 2' 1 '. 
Edit. (p. 104.) he adds the date ; “ Octob. 6 . 1623.”) 

$ In the commencement of the Sermon on “ As wee forgiue our 
Debtors,” he says, “ I must confesse my selfe indebted for the 
handling of this Text, betwixt the first part whereof and this last 
hath passed so large a time, that it is now become a stale Arrer- 
age. And though the Contagion which lately dispersed vs, hath 
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for a time. On Easter- Monday, 1626, he preached a 

u Sermon of Deliverance, at the Spittle . . . Vpon 

Entreatie of the Lord Maior and Aldermen and in 
1627, he published two Sermons which he had preached 
at Whitehall, the one on March 3 : 1625[-6] : and the 
other on Feb. 20: 1626[-7]: — A new edition of his Ex- 
position on the Lord’s Prayer appeared in 1634, with 
some few alterations and enlargements. — I am not aware 
that he wrote anything of consequence, except a few of the 
Poems which are reprinted in this volume, from thi3 time 
till the year 1640. 

He was advanced to the Deanery of Rochester on the 
sixth of February, 1638-9, * and the death of his brother 
John, which occurred little more than a month before he 
had thus attained a more prominent position in the Church, 
brings our notices of his earlier associates to a close. To 
the list of his preferments which has been already given, 
we may add, that John King had been Public Orator of 
the University from 1622 to 1625, (when he was suc- 
ceeded by his younger brother, Philip;) was installed as 
Canon of Windsor Aug. 6: 1625 :+ and was Rector of 
Remenham in Berks. J He died Jan. 2: 1638-9 ; and 



diminished many of those hearers vnto whom I was a Debtor, I 
am ready to discharge it to you/' &c. (p. 242. 1st Ed.=p. 247. 

2nd Ed.) 

* Rymer, xx. 329. (where it is expressly said that it was on 
the resignation of BalcanqueL) Gf. Wood, A. 0. iii. 839. 

t Le Neve’s Fasti, p. 385. (Another John King was Canon of 
Windsor at the same time. He was installed Nov. 23 : 1615 : 
and died Aug. 7 : 1638 : lb. pp. 384 and 372.) 

X Wood, A. O. ii. 632. The following rough notes occur in 
Wood's MSS. in Ashm. F. 28, on the last leaf of a little MS. trhct 
numbered 172. “ Jobes Kyng fit. can. Windsore 6. Aug. 1625. 

Theol. D v . Md. Xti Oxon. alumnus, deinde Can. ibid, postqua 
orator academise Oxon publicus fuisset. Dui Johls King nup. Epi 
London, dignissimi Alius. Ecclse S. Pauli tandem prasbendarius. 
Rector Ecclie de Remenham in Berks.” (So in A. 0. 1. 1. Wood 
makes him Preb. of St. P. about the time when he was made 
Can. of Ch. Ch. and D.D.) He was left out of the list of Students 
of Ch. Ch. before July. 1619. 
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was buried in the Cathedral of Christ Church, near the 
tomb of Bishop Robert King. The conclusion of the 
following letter, which is now first published from the 
original, undoubtedly bears reference to his death ; but I 
regret to say that it is the only allusion contained in it 
which I am able to explain. If, as seems very probable, 
“ Fostell” is an abbreviation for u Forest- Hill," the person 
to whom it is addressed will be Richard Powell, (the 
father-in-law of Milton,) of whose steady loyalty Mr. 
Todd has d iscovered so many interesting records .* King’s 
“ Cosen Duncumbe” was probably a member of the 
Buckinghamshire family of that name settled at Great 
Brickhill. + 

« S r . 

M Out of the apprehension of many kind favours, all 
w ch were crowned in y r last most friendly proposition, 
give mee leave to make this acknowledgment and render 
y u my thankes. I know verbal restitutions hold no pro- 
portion w th reall courtesyes, yet untill I may be capable 



• See them in his life of Milton. As Sandford is very near 
Forest-Hill, it is possible that there might be a family connection 
between Richard Powell and King. (See the Geneal. in App. A. 
$ I. 2.) — In Adams's Index Villaris, a house called “ Postil" is 
placed in Brecknockshire ; but it is scarcely likely that a letter 
would be sent to such a distance (even by private hand) with so 
loose a direction. The vicinity of Forest Hill to Oxford, where 
John King seems generally to have resided, increases the proba- 
bility that it is indicated by “ Fostell and this is exactly the 
way in which the name is still pronounced in the neighbourhood 
of the place. In the time of Hen. VIII. Forest-Hill was called 
“ Forsthyll," or “ Forsthill." See Dugd. Monast. VI. i. 256. 
(new ed.) or Valor Eccles. temp. H. VIII. ii. 217. — The signature 
and seal appended to the letter are copied from the original, 
which is in the possession of Mr. Pickering. 

+ It seems, from an elaborate pedigree in Browne Willis's 
Bucks. Geneal. MS. 8. foil. 32 and 81, that Roger Buncombe, one 
of this family, married Cicely Conquest, May 24: 1563: — This 
might be the “ Cecilia Conquest" who was baptised at H. Con- 
quest Febr. 26 : 1639 : (old Reg. at H. C.) and who would probably 
be King's great-Aunt. 
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to serve y« in the last, y u must accept this pledge of my 
affection. I was not unmindfull of y r message to my 
Cosen Duncumbe. Had S' Rob 1 Heathe kept his reso- 
lution, w** failed, you showld have understood more of a 
willingness to embrace y r motion . S r my deceased brother 
possessed a faire roome in y r opinion. If y u please to 
allow mee his successour, I shall study wayes to declare 
myself y r affectionate frend and Servant, 



“ London, 
Dec. 13, 1639. 




“ My service to Mrs. Powell and all y™. 

" To MY NOBLE AND MUCH ESTEEMED 

Friend 

Mr. Powell at Fostell 

PRESENT THIS.” 

King was elevated to the see of Chichester when he 
had held his Deanery for just three years ; but he re- 
ceived a crozier which would have been altogether 
powerless, even if it had been confided to far firmer 
hands. He and Dr. Winniffe were consecrated to the 
Bishoprics of Chichester and Lincoln on the sixth of 
February, 1641-2 :* — the very day after that on which 




* “ Die dominico sexto yizt. die men sis Februarii anno dni 
juxta &c. 1611 coram Reverendis in Christo patribus Dhis Guliel- 
mo London: Waltero Winton: Johanne Roffen : et Johanne 



Wigom : in capellfi sire oratorio praefati rererendi patris 

GaHelmi Fulham,” See. Beg. Laud. foil. 84 and 92. Mr. 



Maitland, to whom I am indebted for this extract from the ori- 
final record, states, that so far as he sees, “ the time, place, and 
persons consecrating were the same,” i : e : for both King and 
Winniffe ; and so they are given in Mr. Percival’s List of En- 
glish Consec. No. 200 and 201. (2nd ed.)— Richardson fixes Win* 
niffe’s Consecration on Feb. 6: and King's on Feb. 10: (Edit, of 
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the Lords had at last consented to pass the Bill for de- 
priving the Bishops of their Votes in the Upper House. 
Yet the recollection of what three of them had witnessed 
on the preceding day,* would be but one of the many 
causes for sorrowful foreboding which would occupy the 
thoughts of the four Prelates who met at Fulham to 
officiate at their Consecration ; for the evil days were 
now close at hand; — Strafford had already fallen; — .. 
Laud was waiting, in confinement, for the sentence, 
which nothing but the superior expediency of other 
crimes could have so long delayed ; — and twelve of his 
Brethren had just been sent to share in his imprison- 
ment, for protesting, most legally, if not most wisely, 
against the violence by which they were debarred from 
the exercise of their rights as Peers. Nor were the cir- 
cumstances which led to King's election of such a na- 
ture, as to lessen the anxiety which he would himself ex- 
perience, when he entered on his dangerous office. Of 
these it will be needful to give a brief account. 



Godw. pp. 303, 515 .) Irat Wood and Le Neve, who are followed by 
all the Biographers of King, have erred still more widely ; for 
they have placed King’s Consecr. on Dec. 10 : 1041 : (A. O. iii. 830. 
Le Neve. Fasti, p. 59. Archb. of Cant. p. 133. Wood seems to have 
transferred the date, as well as the language which he employs, 
from his account of Dr. Prideaux. A. O. iii. 266.) The date of 
Rous’s speech, which is described below, would have been suffi- 
cient in itself to set this account aside. King was succeeded in 
the Deanery of Rochester by Dr. Turner, who was installed Feb. 
26 : 1641-2 : (W. Fast. i. 473. Newc. i. 1 Iff.) in the Preb. of St. Paul's, 
by Dr. Steuart, Mar. 15: 1641-2: (A. O. iii 208, 842. Newc. i. 
197.) in the sinecure Rectory of Fulham by Howell, afterwards 
Bp. of Bristol, Mar. 25 : 1642 : (A. O. iv. 805. Newc. i. 608.) and 
in the Archd. of Colchester by Josias Sbute, Apr. 15 : 1642 : 
(Newc. i. 02. Some of these references to Wood relate to Ken- 
net's notes.) The Canonry of Ch. Ch. was given to Morley, who 
deserved it better than any man in England, by a grant dated 
Feb. 15 : The Royal appointment of Turner was dated Feb. 16 : 
that of Steuart, Mar. 0 : and that of Howell, Mar. 21 : (Rymer’s 
Foedera, xx. 510.) 

• The Bishops of Winchester (Curie), Rochester (Warner), and 
Worcester (Prideaux), had expressed a vain dissent from die 
Bill of Feb. 5 : See Cobbett’s Pari. Hist. ii. 1077. 
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Shortly after the opening of the Long Parliament, 
(Nov. 3 : 1640:) five sees were vacant; that of York, by 
the death of Dr. Richard Neile, Oct. 31 : 1640; that of 
Oxford, by the death of Dr. John Bancroft, in February, 
1640-1 ; that of Norwich, by the death of Dr. Richard 
Montague, April 13: 1641 ; that of Salisbury, by the 
death of Dr. John Davenant, on the 20th of the same 
month ; and that of Worcester by the death of Dri John 
Thornborough, in the month of July.* At this time, 
every vote in the Upper House was of the utmost conse- 
quence ; and the Parliament-party, on their side, were 
quite as much alive to the importance of retarding the 
new appointments, as the King and his advisers were on 
theirs, to the necessity of completing them with the least 
possible delay .f It was therefore proposed, in the Lower 
House, on Friday the 29th of October, “ that a confer- 
ence shall be had with the Lords, to desire them to join 
with this House, in a petition to his Majesty, to stay the 
making of these five Bishops, until farther consideration 
be had by both Houses.” The question was carried in 
the affirmative by a majority of 71 over 53, and 19 per- 
sons were appointed as a Committee to prepare the heads 
for such a Conference. J On the following Monday* 
Nov. 1 : this Committee was increased by the addition of 
four new Members ; § but the report of the Irish Re- 



* On these dates, see Richardson’s Edit: of Godw. and Le 
Neve’s Fasti, under the respective sees. 

t See especially the letters which passed between Sir E. Ni- 
cholas and the King, printed in the second volume of Evelyn’s 
Memoirs. When Nicholas informed the King of the Committee 
of Oct. 29 : the answer was, “ On the contraire I command you 
to take order that these Billes [the Conges D’Elire] bee expe- 
dited that they [the new Bps.] may with all possible diligence 
attend the Parlament .” p. 50. Cf. p. 54. 

t Journals of the House of Commons, vol. II. p. 298. For other 
accounts (told with some remarkable variations) see Nicholas’s 
Letters, 1. 1. Clarendon, i. 240. Foulis’s Hist, of the Wicked 
Plots and Conspiracies of our Pretended Saints, p. 90. (1662.) 

$ Journals, vol. II. p. 300. 
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bellion, which was communicated to the House on the 
same day, appears to have called away their attention to 
matters of more urgent necessity. 

The measures, however, which were requisite for the 
filling up of the five vacancies had been already taken. 
Before the King left London for Edinburgh on the tenth 
of August, he had held consultations with Bishop Juxon 
preparatory to the choice of men, who should be most 
fitted, at such a crisis, for advancement to the vacant 
sees ; and when he was reminded of the subject in the 
letters of the secretary Nicholas, he required the notes 
which had been previously made to be forwarded to him 
in Scotland.* They were enclosed on the 5th of October, 
under which date Nicholas informed the King, “ his Lo* 
[Juxon] alsoe entreated me to acquaint yo r M u * that y* 
party whome you had in yo r thoughts for y e B prick of 
Chichester desires to be spared for that place, if yo* 
Ma^ soe please, & at ycf return e he will acquaint yo* 
Ma tie w th yc reason of it/’ The King’s apostyle on this 
passage is dated Octob. 12 : “I returne heerewith to the 
B. of London, not onlie his noats, but also how all the 
voide Bish. ar to bee filled in a noate aparte, all w’th my 
owen hand ; wherein you ar to obserue two things to 
him ; first, that I haue altered somewhat frome my former 



* On Sept. 19 : 1641 : Nicholas recommends the King, as the 
easiest way to put down the cry of Popery, to confer “ such Bp**®** 
and eccles®* 11 dignities as are now voyde vpon persons, of whome 
there is not the least suspic’on of favouring the Popish partie, 
such as may be Dr. Prideaux, Bromwich, Gouge, Mr. Shute, & 

y* like, if they will in these tymes accept of such p e fermt»,” 
dec. The King, in his apostyle dated Sept. 26 : adds the name 
of Brownrigg, and directs that the Bp. of London ( Juxon) shall 
send him “ a List of all the vacant Bishobrikes, & those notes w’ch 
he & I made concerning the filling of those places.” pp. 21, 22. 
On Oet. 3 ; Nicholas again presses the subject, in the strongest 
language — and the King answers (Oct. 9 :) “ I dout not but in 
this to giue good satisfaction.” p. 29. 
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thoughts, to satisfie the tymes, & yet I hope that I haue 
not disserued my selfe in my elections : secondly, that 
in filling the Bish. I haue voided 3 Deaneries, to witt 
Westminster, St. Paules, <$r Rochester , w’ch I haue not 
thought fitt to fill, untill my returne, because I am not 
yet well resolued in anie of them ; onlie I intend (if the 
tymes will suffer it) to giue that of Westminster to him, 
that I intend it should haue been B. of Chicester.” * 

We learn, from these extracts, that the King determined 
on elevating Henry King to the see of Chichester about 
the 12th of October, for it was by his advancement that 
the Deanery of Rochester would become void. The person 
who was originally designed for this Bishopric would pro- 
bably be Dr. Steuart; but the King’s intention of present- 
ing him to the Deanery of Westminster was defeated by 
the necessity of completing the conciliatory measure which 
raised Williams to the Archbishopric of York, by allowing 
him to hold that Deanery in commendam for three years 
longer. + When he resigned it to the King in Oxford on 
the expiration of that term, in 1644, Dr. Steuart was ap- 
pointed his successor.}: — The proceedings in the House 
of Commons, on Oct. 29 : and Nov. 1 : which have been 
already mentioned, and of which immediate information 
was given to the King, only served to render him still 



* Letters in Evelyn’s Mem. II. ii. 31, 32. 
t See Hacket’s Life of Williams, P. ii. pp. 90. 167. Heylin’a 
Exam. Histor. p. 190. and Le Neve. 

t See Heylin, 1. 1. &c. There is a great deal of confusion here, 
because so many appointments at that time could never be com- 
pleted. Dr. Steuart’s character adds to the probability that he 
was the person of whom the Letters speak ; as well as the circum- 
stance, that he certainly succeeded King in his Preb. (See Note 
on p. xl.) and that some say he was actually made Dean of St. 
Paul’s on Winniffe's elevation. (So Kennet in Wood, A. O. iii. 
206. Newcourt says he was only nominated, but never elected, 
i. 52. 197. and so Le Neve, Fasti, p. 185. Cf. p. 365. Walker can 
make nothing of it. ii. 4. 48. 89.) Dr. Earle was not Dean of 
Westminster till after the Restoration. 
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more anxious to hasten the appointment of these new 
spiritual Peers.* 

Four of the original Vacancies were filled up by trans- 
lation ; viz : Oxford, by Skinner, Bishop of Bristol ; — 
Salisbury, by Duppa, Bishop of Chichester ; + — York, 
by Williams, Bishop of Lincoln ; — and Norwich, by Hall, 
Bishop of Exeter.J It will be seen from the Notes, that 
these changes were all made before the middle of De- 
cember. The five sees still vacant were therefore those of 
Bristol, Worcester, Lincoln, Chichester, and Exeter. It 
is certain that the King did his part to expedite the 
appointments of the new Bishops ; but from the various 
hindrances which occurred, the completion of three out 
of the five, and that of King’s amongst them, was delayed 
for a considerable time. The other two new Bishops had 
however been consecrated before the 30th of December, 
on which day Francis Rous, afterwards the illegal Provost 
of Eton, who had been very active on occasion of the 
Committee of prevention, delivered a speech in the Com- 
mons' House “ in opposition of the making of Doctor 



• Sec the note above, p. xli. — For the details of such elections, 
&c. as are named by Nicholas, see pp. 46,63, 64. (where the Editor's 
mistake in his note seems to have arisen from his confounding 
the Congi d’ Elire, or license to elect, there called a warrant, with 
the Royal Confirmation of the Election,) and 76. 

t Cong6 d’Elire for Bp. of Oxford, Nov. 11. Royal assent to 
Skinner’s Election, Nov. 29: Temporalities restored, Dec. 28: 
See Rymer, xx. 515 — Cong6 d' Elire for Bp. of Salisbury, Nov. 
26: Royal assent to Duppa's Election, Dec. 11: Temporalities 
restored, Dec. 20: lb. — Rymer only gives an account of four of 
these appointments, viz. those of Skinner, Prideaux, Duppa, 
and Winniffe.— The common authorities are very incorrect in the 
case of Skinner ; and some of them even place bis translation in 
1640. 

t On Hall’s tr. (Dec. 16:) see Richardson’s Godw. p. 444. Le 
Neve, Fasti, p. 213. (Elected Nov. 15 :) On that of Williams, (Dec. 
4:) Richardson, p. 713. Le Nere, Fasti, pp. 142. 311. 365. The 
same account is given in his Archb. of York, p. 193 ; and on p. 
214, “ An. 1642, June 27. his Majesty being then at York, our 
Archbishop [Williams] in Person was inthronized in his own 
Cathedral.” 
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Winniff) Doctor Holsworth , Doctor King , Bishops (lately 
elected by his Majesty) till a setled Government in Reli- 
gion be established in this Kingdome.”* Of the two 
whom he describes as having been already u made and 
consecrated” one was the well-known Dr. John Prideaux, 
Rector of Exeter College, and Regius Professor of Divi- 
nity in Oxford, who was consecrated to the see of Wor- 
cester on the 19th of the same December, j- The other 
was probably Dr. Thomas Westfield, Archdeacon of St. 
Alban's, who was made Bishop of Bristol, although there 
are no records to determine the exact date of his conse- 
cration. J “ Dr. Holsworth” must be the same who died 
Dean of Worcester in August 1649, and who had refused 
to be raised to the Episcopal bench at all.§ 

King, Dean of Rochester, and Winniffe, Dean of St. 
Paul’s, were consecrated at Fulham, to the sees of Chi- 



* The speech was printed in 1642, in one sheet 4to. There are 
copies of it in the Bodleian, and in the Library of Lincoln College. 
It is inserted (with some variations,) in the Pari. Hist, “from a 
MS. purchased at the sale of the Harleyan Library. It is not in 
any of the Collectors of these times.” (Old P. H. ii. 145-140. Cob- 
bet’s, ii. 998 — 1001.) Wood describes it with the addition of Dr. 
Prideaux’s name ; (A. O. iii. 468.) but there are many reasons 
which force us to consider this erroneous. 

t See Percival’s List, No. 199 ; (2d edit.) and Richardson’s 
Godw. p. 473. The Cong6 d’ Elire was dated Nov. 11 : Election, 
Nov. 22 : Royal assent, Nov. 30 : Temporalities restored, Jan. 7 : 
See Ryroer, xa. 515. Cf. Wood’s A. O. iii. 2 66. 

J In Mr. Percival’s List, he is arranged after Winniffe and 
King. (No. 202). But he is the only other new Bishop whose 
consecration does not fall later than the date of Rous’s speech. 
Le Neve says, (Fasti, p. 49, 1716) that he was not enthronized till 
June 28, 1642 : but the analogy of Williams shews that this is 
no certain argument at such a time. In another work, (Archb. 
Cant. p. 133. 1720.) Le Neve seems to imply, that Westfield was 
consecrated “ in or about June,” in 1641, at which time the see 
of Bristol was not vacant. Perhaps an opposite argument might 
be drawn from Lloyd’s saying that Bristol was the see which 
Holdsworth declined ; (p. 459.) and therefore Bristol could not 
be filled up before Dec. 30 : but it does not seem sufficient to set 
the other aside. — It is worth mentioning, that Lloyd quotes Bishop 
King as saying that Westfield was “ born an Orator.” p. 303. 

$ See the references in Walker, Suff. of Cl. ii. p. 79. 
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Chester and Lincoln, on the sixth of February, 1641-2, by 
Bishops Juxon, Curl, Warner, and Prideaux.* The see 
of Exeter was not filled up till the 15th of May, 1642, 
when King was one of the Bishops who consecrated for 
that vacancy Dr. Ralph Brownrigg, the Master of St. 
Catherine’s Hall.f — This long series of changes was 
closed by the presentation of Archbishop Usher, who 
had fied from Ireland on the outbreak of the Rebellion, 
to the see of Carlisle, which was vacant by the death of 
Dr. Barnabas Potter, in January, 1641-2.1 
This detail, although it may seem too minute, was ab- 
solutely necessary, in a case where praise and blame have 
been generally awarded to the whole set of appointments, 
rather than to the separate individuals who were thus 
promoted. § It must have been a matter of the utmost 
difficulty to fix on persons in whom neither party would 
see reason for complaint ; and doubtless there were some 
points in the list of promotions which would be viewed 



• This date has been already considered. See above, p. xxxix. 
note. The Cong& d' Elire for Lincoln was dated Dec. 17 : Royal 
assent to Winniffe’s Election, Jan. 21 : Temporalities restored, 
Feb. 10 : Rymer, 1. 1. 

t Percival’s List, No. 203. Rich. Godw. p. 420. He was elected 
Mar. 31. 1642, and enthronized Jane 1. Walker, ii. 23. Le Neve, 
p. 84. 

£ The grant was dated Feb. 16. See note in Wood, A. O. iv. 
709. Rich. Godw. p. 772. Le Neve, p. 335. 

$ The accounts of Fuller and Lloyd, who attempt to be more 
particular, are not of sufficient authority to form an exception. 
Ch. Hist. B. xi. p. 194, (The statement of the circumstances of 
the various Bishops on that page, and before, on p. 186, is very 
vague and erroneous.) Lloyd’s Mem. p. 302. Part of what they say 
of King has been quoted above ; (p. xxiii. note.) we may add, that 
Lloyd tells us King was chosen “ for bis general accomplishments 
as an obliging Gentleman, a great Scholar, a devout Christian, 
an incomparable Preacher, a Generous, Liberal, and Hospitable 
Clergy-man,” &c. — All this is nearly what we should have looked 
for ; — certainly it is more likely than Wood’s “ puritanically 
affected.” — And Echard seems to have given a faithful copy of 
the old accounts, when he says, that Charles was anxious to 
choose “ Persons of his avow'd Temper and Moderation.” Hist. 
Engl. iii. 245. 
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with suspicion by many, who would not mar, by specific 
exceptions, the general approbation which it could justly 
claim. But we find that contemporary writers, who held 
the most opposite opinions on every other subject, were 
willing to unite in bearing testimony to the judgment which 
had been displayed throughout by the King and his ad- 
visers. Thus, on the one side, Clarendon tells us, that the 
new Bishops “ were all of great Eminency in the Church ; 
frequent Preachers ; and not a man to whom the Faults of 
the Then Governing Clergy were imputed, or against whom 
the least Objection could be made.”* And Heylin, ex- 
tending his remarks to those who had been raised to more 
important sees, says that they were “ all of them of good 
parts and merit; and under some especial Character of 
esteem and favour in the eyes of the People, though some 
of them declined afterwards from their former height.” + 
On the other side, Rous, in his speech of Dec. 30 : is 
exceedingly careful to assure his hearers, that his objec- 
tions to the consecration of Winniffe, King, and Holds- 
worth, were dedicated exclusively to the benefit of Epis- 
copacy itself, and had no reference whatever to the 
character of any one of the three. — “I desire, Mr. 
Speaker, not to bee misconceived in this my speech con- 
cerning the stay of making these Bishops yet unconse- 
crated. I speake not against their uncapablenesse or 
unworthinesse of such places of Government, but that 
they are as able and fit for the same as any other ; But the 
intent of my speech and humble motion is, that only for 
the reasons before specified, they may not yet be made 
and Consecrated, till such time as all things for the well 
Government of the Church be fully concluded and 
setled." X 



* Hist. Reb. i. 239. t Life of Laud, p. 497\ 

t P. 3. So also on p. 2. “ I speak not with an intent you should 
conceive that I reflect any ways upon the persons of any of these 
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As it was very obvious that the King desired to fill up 
the ranks of the Hierarchy without giving any more of- 
fence than he could help to those who held it in abhor- 
rence, and who were then daily gathering strength, it was 
commonly believed, that those men whom he promoted 
at the present crisis must have been chosen, because they 
were less opposed than others of the clergy to the popular 
principles of the day. In two or three cases, there were 
some grounds for such a charge, and hence it was at once 
extended to the rest I cannot discover that the supposed 
Puritanism of Bishop Henry King, which is mentioned by 
Wood, and which has been repeated, with considerable ex- 
aggeration, by several modern authors, rests on any better 
evidence than some conjecture of the kind. Certainly his 
own writings, to which an appeal has been sometimes made, 
are marked by no traces of such a disposition. Thus 
his Sermon in defence of his father, although it is pro- 
fessedly directed against certain English members of the 
Church of Rome, opens with a vigorous attack on that 
excessive love for Sermons, which formed one of the 
strongest characteristics of the Puritanic party;* — and 



that are elected and made and again, “ for new Bishops to be 
made (although perchance men of great Learning and Judge- 
ment,)” &c. p. 3. 

* “ There are many now adaies who neuer thinke they haue 
preaching enough : but as exquisite gluttons lay all markets for 
fare, so doe they lay all Churches where there is any suspicion of 
a Sermon, and all is etma^eu/ Ttjv clkoijv, to glut their eares . . . 
I wish there were more practising, on conditio there were lesse 
preaching,” &c. (Serm. on Nov. 25: 1621 : p. 3.) Next he Bpeaks 
more distinctly of those who “ presume so far vpon their acquaint- 
ance with the Pulpit, that they will renter vpon an Exposition, 
or vndertake to manage a long vnweildy prayer concerned on 
the sudden, though not so suddenly vttered and after using 
still stronger language, and then guarding against misapprehen- 
sion by asserting that he only strikes “ at the abuse,” he con- 
cludes the section with words similar to those he had employed 
before ; “ a little lesse preaching, and some more praying, would 
doe well : For so they might gaine more time, and obtain a bet- 
ter faculty for the remembring of what they learne.” (lb. pp. 
4-7.) 
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his largest work begins, in like manner, with an energetic 
defence of forms of prayer.* It is true that the injustice 
with which his father’s memory had been treated caused 
him to use somewhat harsher language than was either 
needful or decorous whenever he happened to be speaking 
against any Romish error ; but both those of his publica- 
tions which preceded the Rebellion, and those which were 
produced at a subsequent period, contain abundant evi- 
dence, that his Will, which was written in the very depth 
of his affliction, expresses the opinion which he always 
maintained ; and that he regarded Puritanism, on the one 
hand, as being no less <c dangerous” an “ extreme” than 
Popery on the other. 

About the same time when he was made Bishop of 
Chichester, King was presented to the rich Rectory of Pet- 
worth in Sussex, which had been held in commendam 
with the see of Chichester by his immediate predeces- 
sors, Montague and Duppa ;f and as the living was in 
the gift of the crown, the continuance of the favour in 
the case of King may perhaps form some slight argu- 
ment to prove, that Charles had not committed an act at 



* “ It is a disease reigning in many now a daies to affect sud- 
den conceptions of Religion better than mature births/' &p. (See 
Exp. on Lord's Prayer, pp. 16 — 22 :) and again as to short prayers, 
“ 1 know many there be, who deride our short prayers ; and Cart- 
wright scoffingly termes our Collects, Shreds : but if they be 
shreds, they are such as haue more worth in them, than a whole 
peece of their vneuen, ill-spunne meditations, that follow his 
Tenets." (Ib. p. 23.) I hare been unable to meet with his Sermon 
preached “ on his Majesty’s Inauguration," 1640; (Wood, A. O. 
iii. 840.) which, from its nearness to the period when he was 
made a Bishop, would hare afforded the best evidence of his opi- 
nions at the time. 

+ See Cartwright’s Hist, of Rape of Arundel, p. 335. The Royal 
grant for King was dated Jan. 18: at which time the see of Chi- 
chester was vacant. Rymer, xx. 520. Wood may perhaps have 
been aware of the circumstances under which Duppa received 
this Rectory, (A. O. iii. 542.) but Walker bides it very completely, 
(ii. 62). Walker mentions that King was Rector of Petworth (ii. 
U. 421.) It is not named among his preferments as they are 
stated by Wood. (A. O. iii. 830.) 

e 
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all repugnant to his feelings, when he raised him to the 
Episcopal bench ; for it can scarcely be imagined, that, 
even if King had been really promoted as a measure of 
conciliation, he was of sufficient importance to make it 
needful to enhance the value of the royal gift, by any 
such addition as Williams had required. His curate at 
this place was Oliver Whitby, who, “ being a Loyalist, 
was often in danger of his Life by the Fanaticks ; one of 
which shot at him with a Pistol, while he was preaching 
in Petworth-Pulpit, but missed him; upon which, to 
avoid further Danger, he Escaped to a Poor House nigh 
Petworth, and lived there six Months Privately, but 
being Discovered by the Rebels, he was forced to take 
his Lodging several Days in a Hollow Tree, which the 
Old- woman had shewed him, and there Fed by her a 
long Time, on a Pretence of her going to gather Wood. 
He lived in great Want till the Restoration, and was then 
Preferred in Chichester-Church.”* Bishop King was 
deprived of this living in 1643, and the parliament gave 
the preferment to the notorious Francis Cheynell. f 
Whatever the Puritans thought of King while he was 
only a private Clergyman, it is satisfactory to find that 
his acceptance of a Bishopric forced him out of favour 
with unusual rapidity; for before that very year had 
closed, Vicars tells us that he thought him “ a proud 
prelate, as all the rest are, and a most pragmaticall ma- 
lignant against the parliament, as all his cater- capt com- 



* Walker's Sufferings of the Clergy, ii. 434. It is the same 
Whitby who wrote the Epitaph on Chillingworth. His name 
occurs among the witnesses to John King’s Will. 

t Cartwright, 1. 1. When Wood said that Cheynell was made 
“ rector of the rich parsonage of Petworth in Sussex, in the place 
of an honest and loyal doctor ejected thence," (A. O. Hi. 703.) he 
could not bare known that the “ honest and loyal doctor" was 
his "puritanically affected" Bishop King. — King’s connection 
with Petworth would be an additional reason for his desire to 
befriend Lancelot Addison, who lived in the neighbourhood of 
that place. (A. O. iv. 618.) 
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panions also are/'* The words are appended to the 
mention of his name in the list of the prisoners who were 
taken by Waller’s army, when Chichester surrendered to 
the Parliament (Dec* 29 : 1642 :). It appears, from the 
statements in his Will, that King had resided in his Epis- 
copal Palace during the few months which had then 
passed over since his consecration ; and we can gather, 
from that document, that he was not more fortunate than 
the other Bishops in the treatment he received from the 
rebel army, as he complains of the seizure of his Library 
M contrary to the condicon and contracte of the Generali 
and Counsell of warre at the taking of that Cittie.” In 
fact it is expressly stated, by the modern historian of Chi- 
chester, that el during the disastrous siege of Chichester, 
by Sir William Waller, his Cathedral was dilapidated, 
his palace and goods ransacked and destroyed, and his 
person treated with cruel indignity, by the fanatical sol- 
diery.” But When Mr. Dallaway proceeds to tell us, 
that “as an act of grace he was suffered to retire,” &c. 
and " remained, without further molestation, till the re- 
storation,” he contradicts his OWn authority, Dr. Walker, 
who not only says, that in spite of his reputed Puritanism, 
he was u most Barbarously Treated by them,” but adds, 
“nor was he suffered to live quietly at his Friend’s 
House, (for sometime at least,) when they could discover 
him.”f It was in his palace that Chillingworth was af- 
terwards confined; and Cheynell, who seized King’s 
Rectory at Petworth, was the man who first persecuted 
him to death, and then insulted his memory at his 

grave. I 

King appears to have spent most of his exile, after he 
was freed from imprisonment, at the house of his brother- 



* Quoted in Daflaway*s Hist, of West Sussex, Cinch, p. 18. 
t DaUaway's Hist, of West Sussex ; Chich : p. 86. Walker’s 
Suff. of the Clergy, ii. p. 11. 
t Walker’s Suff. of Cl. ii. 63. Wood, A. O. iii. 04. 
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